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With  this  fourth  issue  we  think 
BRIDGE  has  finally  become  a  maga- 
zine —  not  as  good  yet  as  we  want 
—  but  good  enough  to  ask  you  to 
take  it  seriously. 

In  our  early  issues  we  made 
plenty  of  mistakes  of  style  and  sub- 
stance.   But  now  we  know  a  lot 
more  than  we  did  about  who  you  are 
and  what  kind  of  Boston  College 
magazine  you  want.  And  although 
there  is  certainly  no  unanimity 
among  our  readers  (some  demand 
that  BRIDGE  be  stopped;  others 
praise  it  more  than  it  yet  deserves) 
your  reactions  have  already  helped 
us  define  the  magazine's  direction. 

Soon   we  will   begin   sending 
BRIDGE  to  a  new  group  —  parents 
of  students  —  and  we  expect  their 
reactions  will  be  quite  different 
than  those  of  current  readers. 

As  we  continue  to  change  and 
develop  the  magazine  we  ask  for 
your  continued  patience  but  also 
for  your  ideas  and  criticisms. 

We  hope  you  agree  with  us  that 
the  job  of  communicating  the  truth 
of  what  BC  is  now —  BRIDGE'S 
job  —  is  worth  working  at  —  by 
all  of  us. 

—  Jim  Delay 


Credits:  cover,  "St.  Peter  Rome."  by  M.  C. 
Escher  other  woodcuts  by  Escher  Pg.  15  "Fluo- 
rescent Sea,"  and  "Metamorphose."  pp.  8.  9,  10; 
additional  art  credits.  Ed  Hauben,  N.Y. 
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by  Peter  Nolan  and  Marylou  Buckley 


BC  is  still  a  Jesuit  institution. 

A  lot  of  older  alumni  find  that  hard  to  believe  —  how 
can  it  be  Jesuit  without  the  Ratio  Studiorum,  without 
an  obligatory  religious  life,  without  the  things  they 
remember  as  being  Jesuit. 

BC  isn't  small,  provincial,  and  Catholic  to  the 
minutest  detail  anymore,  and  today's  student  doesn't 
come  to  be  more  or  less  passively  molded  into  an 
acceptable  form;  he  comes  rather  for  the  widest  and 
most  penetrating  education  he  can  handle.  Today's 
faculty  isn't  quite  in  with  the  lock-step  of  "traditional" 
Catholicism.  And  neither,  to  be  sure,  are  the  Jesuits. 
There  have  been  a  lot  of  changes  in  the  past  dozen 
years  throughout  the  Church.  The  Jesuits  have 
changed  with  them. 

On  the  surface,  some  changes  are  immediately 
apparent  —  the  Jesuits  aren't  here  in  the  proportion 
that  they  used  to  be  —  that's  simply  impossible.  Some 
of  the  changes  are  under  the  surface  —  as  the  Univer- 
sity grew  not  only  physically  but  intellectually,  the 
Jesuits'  control  turned  slowly  from  de  jure  to  de  facto 
—  in  time  became  not  control  at  all,  but  influence.  To 
the  Jesuits  that  process  was  not  an  erosion,  but  rather 
a  sign  of  life.  BC-the-University  had  found  a  life  of  its 
own,  had  grown  up  enough  to  become  one  of  the  better 
universities  in  the  country. 

A  lot  of  people  don't  understand  all  this.  They  see  the 
relinquishing  of  Jesuit  control  as  a  dangerous,  mistaken 
move  prompted  by  misguided  outgrowths  of  Vatican 
II.  Without  actual  Jesuit  control,  which  means  that  the 
Rector-President  directs  the  community  with  absolute 
authority,  which  means  that  the  Prefect  of  Studies 
approves  all  books  before  they're  used  in  a  course, 
which  means  that  the  plans  for  all  future  construction 
go  to  Rome  for  approval,  which  means  a  whole  host  of 
other  hierarchical  structures  —  without  that  kind  of 
control,  they  argue,  sometimes  very  bitterly,  BC  simply 
is  not  entitled  to  the  name  of  "Jesuit  Institution." 

The  Jesuits  themselves  see  it  much  differently. 


"Every  American  university  has  an  atmosphere,  an 
individuality,"  remarked  Brendan  Connolly,  S.J.,  Uni- 
versity Librarian.  "The  atmosphere  of  Boston  College 
—  that  which  makes  it  what  it  is  —  is  Jesuit." 

What  does  this  Jesuit  presence  mean  today?  What 
about  its  future?  For  those  who  measure  the  success 
of  an  endeavor  by  the  physical  size  of  it  —  a  tendency 
of  the  more  human  elements  of  the  Church  at  times  — 
the  present  and  the  future  don't  look  too  good  comparei 
with  the  past.  There  are  126  Jesuits  living  in  the  com- 
munity at  St.  Mary's  Hall.  Not  a  few  of  them  are  retire* 
and  not  a  few  will  retire  in  the  next  few  years.  All 
told,  87  Jesuits  teach  alongside  some  581  full-time  la) 
professors. 

The  Jesuits  aren't  worried  about  numbers.  "The 
Jesuit  climate  of  Boston  College  does  not  depend," 
said  Father  Connolly,  "upon  an  arbitrary  quantity  of 
Jesuits.  As  long  as  there  is  a  core  group  —  even  as 
few  as  15  or  20  —  differentiated  by  academic  interest 
and  top-notch  in  themselves,  there  will  be  a  substanti 
Jesuit  input." 

Now,  Father  Connolly's  being  a  bit  of  the  radical  wi 
that  15-20  figure,  but  we'll  let  it  pass  for  now. 

Times  have  changed  since  Father  Connolly  was  a 
scholastic  back  in  1938,  when  well  over  half  the  facult 
and  all  of  the  administration  were  Jesuits.  The  Jesuit 
presence  then  was  very  obvious.  BC  was  a  very  small 
school  until  the  mid-fifties,  so  small  that  it  nearly 
collapsed  when  a  substantial  part  of  its  student  body 
was  drafted  into  World  War  II.  Being  a  small  place, 
person-to-person  contact  was  a  distinct  part  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  Jesuit  fathers  considered  each  clas 
as  their  own  pastorate.  The  idea  of  this  pastorate  has 
not  passed  away.  It  has  lost  its  visibility,  however,  no1 
that  the  University  has  found  an  intellectual  life  of  its 
own,  now  that  some  of  the  more  rigid  religious  struc- 
tures around  this  intellectual  life  have  disappeared. 
There  are  still  many  Jesuits  working  intensively  with 
one  student,  still  feeling  that  personal  responsibility  ii 
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seing  that  young  men  pass  —  but  they  aren't  noticed 
le  way  they  used  to  be.  BC  has  grown  past  that,  but 
le  Jesuits  don't  complain. 

Being  a  small  place,  BC  used  to  inspire  the  fervor 
id  devotion  of  an  I  rish  Camelot  —  of  a  dream  world, 
sally,  where  everything  was  absolute  and  well-placed, 
i/en  of  a  Sugar  Bowl  and  the  vanquishing  of  the  mighty 
ols.  The  school  was  the  Jesuits'  home  in  a  very  real 
ay — -'come  four  in  the  afternoon,  there  were  no 
;sident  students  running  around  the  walks  and  com- 
ions.  It's  grown  since  then  —  a  lot  of  the  fervor  and 
evotion  have  been  replaced  by  a  higher  academic 
caching. 

Father  Connolly  pointed  out  that  the  atmosphere  — 
le  Jesuit  atmosphere  —  has  changed  with  this 
rowth.  When  laymen  were  a  minority,  "they  were  part 
f  the  family.  As  the  University  grew  and  grew,  it  was 
o  longer  possible  to  maintain  that  semblance  of 
imily."  So,  the  faculty  no  longer  shares  a  homoge- 
eous  world-view  identical  to  the  Jesuit  one  —  but  then 
gain  (and  very  much  in  addition)  the  Jesuit  world-view 
;  hardly  as  monolithic  as  it  used  to  be. 

OK,  so  BC's  big  and  diversified,  and  the  people  study 
eology  as  geology  instead  of  geometaphysics  —  what 
re  the  Jesuits  doing  in  all  of  this? 

In  talking  with  a  number  of  Jesuits  about  their  role  at 
C,  one  senses  a  spirit  of  renewal  within  the  order,  a 
ind  of  missionary  zeal  in  rediscovering  some  of  the 
postdates  that  the  modern  world  presents.  But  it's 
ot  really  all  that  recent  a  rediscovery  —  some  Jesuits 
ave  been  path  breakers  in  redefining  the  Jesuit  role 
)r  nearly  thirty  years. 

That's  about  when  James  F.  Moynihan,  S.J.,  founded 
ie  Department  of  Pyschology  at  BC.  Psychology 
'asn't  a  very  respectable  field  back  then  —  Father 
loynihan  was  the  only  priest  in  the  province  with  a 
'h.D.  in  the  field  and  at  that  time  knew  of  only  one  other 
iC  graduate  who  had  gone  into  psych.  He  later  began 
ne  offices  of  Counselling  and  Guidance,  and  founded 


the  first  psychological  clinic  in  a  Catholic  institution  at 
Nazareth,  a  home  for  exceptional  children.  Father 
Moynihan  made  psychology  respectable  at  BC.  In 
doing  so  he  forged  the  means  for  a  new  kind  of 
ministry  for  his  students  and  associates  —  both  lay  and 
religious. 

New  ministries,  new  apostolates  —  that's  always 
been  the  spirit  of  the  Jesuits.  Father  Moynihan,  who  will 
officially  retire  in  June  but  still  keep  teaching  on  year- 
to-year  appointments,  pointed  out  that  the  Jesuits 
"were  always  the  light  calvary  followed  by  the  troops." 
The  Society's  first  endeavors  in  this  country  were  as 
missionaries  to  the  Indians,  he  explained.  The  estab- 
lishment of  immigrant  parishes  followed,  and  was  fol- 
lowed in  turn  by  an  emphasis  on  education  —  both  to 
protect  the  immigrant's  faith  and  to  provide  religious 
and  professional  people  —  service-oriented  people  — 
to  the  community. 

That  is  the  emphasis  that  a  lot  of  people  remember  — 
the  emphasis  that  made  each  Jesuit  feel  responsible 
for  teaching  religion  to  his  students,  no  matter  what  his 
academic  field  was.  That  emphasis  has  changed.  The 
immigrants  aren't  immigrants  anymore  —  in  fact, 
they've  settled  pretty  well  and  have  gotten  pretty  pros- 
perous over  the  last  hundred  years.  As  they've  settled 
and  prospered,  the  needs  of  society  have  changed.  It 
isn't  the  Irish  in  the  ghetto  anymore.  It  isn't  the  Irish 
that  are  considered  the  innately  stupid  anymore. 

Today  the  younger  Jesuit  just  beginning  his  ministry 
leans  much  more  toward  action  on  a  root  level  of 
society  than  toward  the  abstracted  verities  of  "higher" 
education.  They  are  dedicating  themselves  to  those 
social  endeavors  that  they  feel  will  give  the  greater 
glory  to  God.  Does  that  mean  that  in  ten  years  the 
Jesuits  are  going  to  leave  BC  in  the  lurch? 

Looking  at  it  more  closely,  the  answer  is  "hardly!" 
The  New  England  province  has  established  two  criteria 
for  the  discernment  of  an  individual's  mission:  the 
Christian  reform  of  social  structures  and  the  renewal  of 
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the  Church.  Those  are  the  only  two  criteria  —  the 
Jesuits,  attacked  by  some  for  not  holding  BC  as  the 
bastion  of  ethics,  moral  philosophy  and  apologetics, 
seem  very  much  dedicated  to  doing  a  lot  more. 

Doing  this  lot  more  does  not  mean  being  a  university 
professor  for  some  Jesuits.  For  others,  however,  the 
expansion  of  man's  knowledge  in  a  Christian  perspec- 
tive is  the  goal  that  fits  most  meaningfully  into  their 
ministry. 

Charles  F.  Donovan,  S.J.,  is  not  exactly  chronologi- 
cally one  of  those  younger  Jesuits.  Instead,  he  is  Senior 
Vice  President  and  Dean  of  Faculties.  He  was  the  first 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Education  some  years  back,  and 
is  now  one  of  the  most  respected  Catholic  educators  in 
the  country.  He  chose  his  ministry  long  before  the  two 
criteria  were  clearly  established,  yet  his  view  of  it  co- 
incides —  he  is  first  and  totally  a  priest,  with  a  very 
large  pastorate  —  the  campus.  He  is  not  a  priest  in  the 
office  of  administrator  —  he  administrates  no  differ- 
ently from  any  other  person. 

Then  why  is  he  an  administrator?  Why  does  he  call 
BC  Jesuit,  if  he  himself  admits  that  his  Jesuitness  plays 
no  role  as  Vice  President  and  Dean? 

As  a  Jesuit  priest  Father  Donovan  believes  that  the 
Jesuit  tradition  has  been  a  very  effective  and  influential 
one.  He  has  contributed  to  that  tradition,  has  been  ef- 
fective in  his  job,  "just  by  being  visibly  a  priest.  Over 
the  past  decade  I  have  interviewed  hundreds  of  people 
for  faculty  positions,  98%  of  whom  recognized  this  as  a 
Catholic  institution  associated  with  Jesuits.  Some  had 
anxieties  about  this.  I  see  myself  as  a  salesman  for  BC." 

And  what  a  salesman!  Because  people  have  been 
able  to  see  a  priest  as  an  administrator  who  talks  just 
like  an  academic  administrator  anywhere,  they  have 
gotten  that  initial  impulse  at  BC  that  has  allowed  them 
to  fulfil  their  aspirations  as  an  academician.  Father 
Donovan's  ministry  as  administrator  has  brought  great 
benefits  to  the  University  —  he  is  the  man  most  directly 


responsible  for  the  academic  excellence  and  nation, 
reputation  of  the  BC  faculty,  a  faculty  which,  though 
now  predominantly  lay  and  not  especially  Catholic, 
educates  more  than  20,000  students  in  a  decade. 

How  about  the  others?  How  many  Jesuits  are  goii 
to  choose  the  University  as  their  ministry? 

General  feeling  in  the  Province  is  that  a  Jesuit  coi 
munity  at  BC  of  30  to  40  active  men  will  be  enough. 
Tomorrow's  BC  Jesuits  will  not  be  here  just  because 
Provincial  assigned  them  here.  Right  now,  the  Jesu 
who  wants  to  teach  at  BC  must  present  compelling 
academic  credentials  to  get  himself  hired  by  a  depa 
ment.  And,  it  must  be  said,  younger  Jesuits  are  corr 
in  with  impressive  academic  backgrounds  and  doc- 
torates. 

Secondly,  the  community  will  be  incorporated 
separately  from  the  University.  The  separation  of  th 
roles  of  Jesuit  Rector  and  President  of  Boston  Colle 
is  a  step  in  this  direction,  one  which  eliminates  sorm 
the  contradictions  Father  Joyce  touched  upon  last 
month.  Separate  incorporation  is  merely  de  jure  rec 
nition  that  the  University  is  no  longer  an  extension  o 
the  religious  community:  a  recognition  that  the  religic 
community  is  adjacent  to,  not  superimposed  on,  a 
thriving  university. 

This  recognition  will  benefit  the  Jesuit  community 
well  as  the  University.  It  will  allow  the  Jesuits  to  tak 
clearer  stands  on  issues.  It  will  make  their  financial 
contribution  to  BC  far  more  visible  than  ever  before. 
How  many  people  out  there  realize,  as  Father  Dono\ 
pointed  out,  that  all  of  the  post-war  buildings,  until 
Cardinal  Cushing  gave  the  Nursing  School,  were  bu 
out  of  the  contributed  salaries  of  the  Jesuits?  Or  thi 
the  financial  contributions  of  men  like  Father  Moynil 
Father  Connolly,  and  many  others  —  in  terms  of  con 
tributed  salaries,  stipends  and  fees  turned  back  —  i 
modestly  in  the  area  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars 
each? 
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Now,  as  Father  Connolly  remarks,  the  teaching 
ssuits  can  say,  "We  would  like  to  make  this  particular 
jntribution  to  the  University  to  be  applied  to  something 
jnsonant  with  our  group  ideals  and  perceptions." 
Thirdly,  the  Jesuit  presence  will  not  only  be  younger 
id  more  visible,  it  will  be  more  diversified.  Ten  years 
30,  and  less,  the  total  Jesuit  presence  was  St.  Mary's, 
nis  is  no  longer  true  and  won't  be  in  the  future. 

In  the  past  few  years  scholastics  and  priests  have 
3gun  to  live  in  mini-communities  in  small  houses 
sar  the  campus.  Younger  priests  —  and  there  are 
hite-haired  men  among  them  too  —  and  scholastics 
■e\  that  the  life  style  afforded  them  by  the  smaller  corn- 
unity  is  more  appropriate  to  the  Ignatian  vision  of  the 
ociety.  Smaller  communities  allow  men  with  specific 
iterests  in  common  to  live  and  work  together  closely, 
specially  in  areas  involving  social  action. 

St.  Mary's  will  remain  a  home  for  Jesuits.  There  are 
len,  some  of  them  productive  research  scholars  for 
horn  life  in  smaller  houses  would  be  distracting  to 
leir  ministries,  who  prefer  it.  But  smaller  communities 
ill  increase  in  number.  Already  40%  of  the  New 
ngland  Province  lives  in  houses  and  apartments.  Each 
ommunity  will  decide,  in  the  Jesuit  tradition,  what  are 
s  goals  and  missions.  Some,  like  Burke  House,  an 
xperimental  Jesuit  community  near  campus,  will  de- 
berately  open  themselves  to  a  wider  community  of 
tudents,  faculty,  laymen  and  fellow  clerics.  Haley 
louse,  with  resident  Jesuits  and  students,  is  a  variation 
n  the  theme.  Each  of  these  communities,  present  and 
Jture,  whether  modular  apartment  cluster  on  the  lower 
ampus  or  old  Chestnut  Hill  residence,  will  still  say, 
My  House  is  a  House  of  Prayer,"  and  thus  perpetuate 
ie  Jesuit  presence  at  Boston  College. 
1  After  all,  what's  to  worry?  Ignatius  of  Loyola  began 
'ith  a  good  deal  fewer  than  a  dozen  men  some  four 
undred  and  thirty-odd  years  ago. 

And  look  what  he  did. 


Reproduction  of  Irish  Stained  Glass  window,  one 
of  3  in  the  James  Jeffrey  Roche  Room  in  Bapst 
Library.  This  window  shows  a  monk  at  work  in 
a  scriptorium. 
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Help,  we  need  somebody! 

As  the  1970-71  annual  fund  moves 
faster  toward  its  goal  —  one  million 
dollars  plus  —  these  happenings  are 
worth  noticing. 

—  700  BC  students  held  a  one-day 
food  fast  in  January  and  turned  over 
their  meal  money  to  the  University. 
The  money  raised  by  the  students 
($500)  will  be  used  for  library  acqui- 
sitions and  future  students  fund  raising 
efforts  are  being  planned. 

—  The  Board  of  Directors  matched 
the  student  food  fast  contribution  and 
their  money  will  also  be  contributed 
to  the  library  budget. 

—  The  Telethon,  held  every  year  to 
raise  money  for  the  University  operat- 
ing budget  will  run  from  March  8  to 
April  7.  Alumni  volunteers  from  every 
class  will  call  up  classmates  from  an 
elaborate  phone  network  in  the  Law 
School  on  assigned  evenings  during 
the  month. 

Only  alumni  who  have  not  yet  con- 
tributed to  the  annual  fund  will  be 
phoned,  so  you  can  save  BC  the  price 
of  a  call  by  making  your  contribution 
before  March  8. 

Here's  the  straight  fact:  whatever 
you  have  given  or  not  given  to  BC  in 
the  past  —  this  is  the  year  it  really 
matters. 


Down  with  Lemons 

Burnt  up  about  that  lemon  you're  still 
paying  for?  How  about  that  all-pur- 
pose super  sharpener  that  made 
your  scissors  look  like  grade  6/0 
rasps?  Or  the  Chinese  matrix  of  re- 
turning goods? 


They're  kind  of  minor  annoyances, 
aren't  they?  Their  big  brothers  —  the 
"bargain"  aluminum  siding  com- 
panies, the  high-pressure  "placement" 
of  sloppily  done,  inaccurate  encyclo- 
pedias, the  deceiving  interest  rates  on 
your  Mastercharge,  the  inavailability 
of  credit  to  the  poor  —  aren't  so  minor. 

It's  the  big  brothers,  and  all  the  little 
brothers  the  big  ones  protect,  that  the 
National  Consumer  Law  Center  at 
BC  is  going  after. 

The  Center,  formed  in  May  of  1969 
under  a  grant  from  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  to  the  BC  Law 
School,  has  one  basic  goal  —  the 
elimination  of  poverty  in  the  United 
States.  Since  its  inception  under  the 
directorship  of  Law  School  professor 
William  F.  Willier,  one  fact  has  become 
absolutely  clear:  that  it  is  the  poor  who 
suffer  most  from  unfair  and  deceptive 
packaging  and  sales  practices;  from 
uninformed  credit  practices;  from  the 
thousands  of  little  (but  major)  decep- 
tions that  this  country's  trade  laws 
allow. 

The  Center's  attack  on  this  suffering 
takes  many  shapes.  First  of  all,  they 
are  helping  with  the  little  brothers  — 
not  by  actually  representing  clients, 
but  by  providing  research  and  in-depth 
assistance  to  attorneys  in  the  OEO 
Legal  Services  Program,  specializing 
in  the  area  of  poverty  law. 

In  order  to  better  deal  with  problems 
in  the  consumer  area,  they  are  also, 
under  a  $50,000  supplementary  grant, 
implementing  a  "paraprofessional" 
training  program  —  training  non- 
lawyers  to  effectively  help  consumers. 

On  the  big  brother  side,  they  are 
drafting  a  National  Consumer  Act  as  an 
alternative  to  the  loop-hole-filled  Uni- 
form Consumer  Credit  Code.  The 
UCCC,  the  Center  feels,  is  so  com- 
promised by  industry  interests  that  it 
makes  consumer  protection  legislation 
nearly  impossible. 

It  is  also  participating  in  the  "Attor- 
ney General  Support  Program,"  acting 
as  a  research  center  of  the  body  of 
law  generated  by  the  actions  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  with  the 
aim  of  preparing  a  manual  of  deceptive 
and  unfair  trade  practices,  and  another 
manual  for  litigation  under  these  find- 
ings. 

That's  a  lot  of  work  for  the  seven  man 
full  time  professional  staff  and  the 
twenty  or  so  law  students  helping  out. 
It's  why  Southwell  Hall,  once  a  real 
sleepy  old  lemon  of  a  dorm,  looks  like  a 
besieged  combat  center  these  days. 
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=at  Algae 

Lake  Cochituate  is  a  dozen  or  so 
niles  west  of  BC.   It's  six  miles  long 
ind  is  divided  into  three  main  sections 
and  a  smaller  pond  (Fiske)  by  three 
state  highways  and  the  Massachusetts 
Furnpike. 

It  used  to  be  a  swell  place  to  swim 
and  to  fish  for  trout  and  bass.  It  isn't 
anymore.  Algae  seem  to  be  taking 
jver.  The  water's  now  green  and  kind 
)f  sticky  in  your  eyes  and  ears,  and  the 
jame  fish,  robbed  of  oxygen  by  the 
algae,  have  been  replaced  by  small  and 
labby  bluegills  (kivvers),  hornpout  and 
;arp. 

Why?  "The  lake  is  suffering,"  said 
Rev.  James  W.  Skehan,  S.J.,  director  of 
he  Boston  College  Environmental 
Center,  "from  the  most  important  agri- 
cultural product  of  the  Boston  suburban 
area —  lawns." 

That's  right,  lawns.  The  lawns  of  the 
/Vayland,  Natick,  Sudbury,  Framing- 
lam  area  are  very,  very  green  —  every 
all  and  spring,  the  suburban  man  of 
he  house  is  out  there  spreading  some- 
imes  foul  smelling  stuff  all  over  his 
lalf-acre  fiefdom.  Fertilizer  makes 
jrass  green.  It  also  makes  algae,  once 
t's  sunk  into  the  earth,  into  the  water 
able,  and  down  to  the  lake,  very  fat 
ind  happy.  Fat  and  happy  algae  re- 
jroduce  about  ten  times  as  fast  as 
ruitflies. 

The  Boston  College  Environmental 
Denter  has  proposed  a  million  dollar- 
3lus  interdisciplinary  study  to  the  Na- 
ional  Science  Foundation  to  find  out 
low  this  can  be  reversed. 

The  interdisciplinary  approach  draws 
irimarily  on  four  fields  —  the  earth 
ciences  (sub-fields  Chemistry,  Bi- 
>logy,  Geology),  environmental  law, 
he  human  sciences  (Economics, 
sociology,  etc.),  and  computer  science. 

The  aim  of  the  study  is  not  only  to 
nake  a  hard  scientific  analysis  of  cer- 
ain  chemical  and  biological  facts,  but 
o  utilize  these  facts  and  analyses  to 
iffect  changes  —  put  simply,  to  make 
>eople  want  to  protect  the  lake  and  to 
ind  out  where  and  how  that  can  be 
lone. 

Why  Lake  Cochituate?  Fr.  Skehan 
explained  that  the  lake  and  its  water- 
shed, which  is  under  the  auspices  of 
he  Mass.  Dept.  of  Natural  Resources, 
ies  both  at  the  geographic  center  of 
some  31/2  million  people  and  along  the 
Jxis  of  Boston's  westward  suburban 
sprawl.  Once  a  reservoir,  it  is  now 
solely  a  recreational  facility.  "The 


socio-economic  import  is  the  thing," 
he  said  of  the  study.  "With  more  leisure 
time,  the  strain  people  place  on  recrea- 
tional facilities  is  greater.  We  have  to 
guarantee  their  suitability  for  that 
purpose." 

The  BCEC  was  formed  last  May  by 
Fr.  Skehan,  and  last  summer  directed 
the  first  inter-disciplinary  study  of 
Surtsey  Volcano,  which  emerged  from 
the  sea  off  the  coast  of  Iceland  in  1963. 

In  conjunction  with  these  and  other 
studies,  the  BCEC  is  developing  inter- 
disciplinary curriculum  and  degree 
programs  in  the  broad  field  of  environ- 
mental science.  All  in  an  effort  to 
make  BC  an  important  ally  in  perhaps 
the  most  significant  crusade  of  the 
century  —  saving  our  environment. 


Washington  Bound 

Dr.  H.  Michael  Mann,  chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Economics,  has 
been  named  Director  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission's  Bureau  of  Eco- 
nomics, one  of  the  three  major  divisions 
of  the  FTC. 

He  is  the  former  special  economic 
assistant  to  Richard  McLaren,  head 
of  the  Justice  Department's  Anti-Trust 


Division.  He  was  one  of  the  Justice 
Department's  key  witnesses  in  urging 
reform  of  the  commission  rate  structure 
of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  dur- 
ing the  1968  Congressional  hearings. 

He  is  also  widely  known  in  Washing- 
ton economic  circles  for  his  role  in 
helping  to  fashion  the  tough  stance  on 
large  conglomerate  merger  cases 
taken  by  Justice. 


Collapse 

"If  I  hadn't  talked  to  Fr.  Joyce  the 
other  morning  about  housing,  it  would 
have  been  a  sure  sign  to  me  that  BC 
had  just  bought  the  building." 

That  was  what  one  administrator 
remarked  after  the  collapse  of  a  six- 
teen story  condominium  apartment 
building  on  Commonwealth  Ave.  a  few 
blocks  down  from  the  Law  School, 
and  almost  directly  across  the  street 
from  BC's  South  Street  Dorms. 

A  major  portion  of  the  $5  million 
apartment  complex  came  crashing 
down  the  afternoon  of  January  25. 
More  than  a  hundred  workmen  were 
able  to  scramble  to  safety,  but  four  men 
were  buried  under  tons  of  rubble  in 
a  work  shack  at  the  base  of  the  struc- 
ture. Debris  fell  into  the  street  and  onto 
adjoining   properties.    Residents  of 
other  buildings  in  the  vicinity  were 
evacuated,  and  the  slow,  grueling  job 
of  removing  the  wreckage  and  search- 
ing for  the  bodies  of  the  men  began, 
hampered  by  extreme  cold  and  strong 
winds  which  caused  the  part  of  the 
building  still  standing  to  sway  back  and 
forth. 

A  quick  thinking  BC  Law  student, 
Douglas  Ellis,  Jr.,  took  films  of  the 
structure  as  it  collapsed,  some  of  which 
The  Associated  Press  made  into  black 
and  white  stills  and  sent  out  on  the 
wires. 

Mayor  Kevin  White  of  Boston  has 
set  up  a  five-man  special  commission 
to  investigate  the  collapse,  one  of  the 
worst  construction  tragedies  to  occur 
in  the  US  in  the  last  decade. 
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Getting  in 


by  John  Loretz 

Boston  College  enrolled  2,000  fresh- 
men last  September,  the  largest  class 
in  the  history  of  the  university.  Finding 
people  who  want  to  come  here  and 
getting  the  right  ones  is  the  job  of  Rev. 
Edmund  D.  Walsh,  S.J.,  Dean  of  Ad- 
missions and  his  16-member  staff  under 
Director  of  Admissions  Arthur  Drjyle. 

That's  not  easy  when  you  have?,000 
applicants,  and  can  only  accept  a 
quarter  of  them.  Standard  norms  like 
college  board  scores,  grades  and  class 
ranks  are  still  the  basic  tools  for  making 
judgments,  but  the  criteria  for  ad- 
mission have  been  expanded  con- 
siderably over  the  last  few  years  to 
bring  in  students  with  broader  back- 
grounds and  wider  interests.  Fr.  Walsh 
commented,  "We're  looking  for  more 
diversity.  All  the  colleges  have  dis- 
covered that  the  top  students  in  the 
college  boards  are  not  necessarily  the 
best  students  for  their  schools,  that 
there's  too  much  stratification." 

Walsh  looks  for  what  he  calls  "the 
intangibles,"  aspects  of  a  prospective 
student  which  don't  show  up  on  tran- 


come  a  more  essential  part  of  the 
admissions  program.  That  hardly 
means  a  drop  in  quality,  Walsh  in- 
dicated. "The  picture  which  some 
people  have  of  the  public  schools  be- 
ing way  behind  the  private  schools  is 
completely  false  in  this  day  and  age. 
They're  out  of  the  lockstep  curriculum 
they  used  to  put  everybody  through. 
They've  introduced  innovative  pro- 
grams . .  .  the  same  as  many  of  the 
private  schools." 

The  admissions  recruiters  are  often 
asked  questions  about  BC's  role  as  a 
Catholic  university.  Many  students 
want  to  know  what  the  theology  re- 
quirement at  BC  is,  and  Walsh  thinks 
that  they  might  be  frightened  of  the- 
ology courses.  According  to  Phil 
Dooher,  "the  understanding  that  they 
have  about  theology  courses  is  that 
somebody  is  trying  to  pound  a  little 
God  into  somebody's  head,"  when 
really  it  is  just  a  basic  tool  of  the 
liberal  arts. 

There  is  one  area  of  admissions 
which  is  not  handled  by  the  admissions 


some  powers  of  its  own.  "With  regarc 
to  admitting  a  particular  student  to  th< 
college,  we  have  the  final  say,"  Walsh 
said. 

When  asked  about  pressures  by 
alumni  and  other  groups  to  get  their 
children  into  the  University,  Walsh  sai 
that  the  situation  is  not  as  bad  as  it 
could  be.  "Our  policy  has  always  bee 
with  regard  to  alumni  to  be  as  under- 
standing as  possible  in  admitting  stu- 
dents who  are  qualified." 

At  times,  someone  will  appeal  di- 
rectly to  the  President  in  behalf  of  a 
candidate.  "Nine  times  out  of  ten  in  tl 
enquiries   made  to  the   President's 
office,"  Walsh  said,  "the  decision  has 
already  been  made,  and  this  is  just 
patronage.  .  .  .   When  we  explain  to 
the  front  office  that  the  student  can  n( 
be  accepted,  and  give  the  reasons, 
the  President  can  explain  the  situatioi 
and  he's  acting  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  candidate." 

A  new  addition  to  the  office  is  the 
use  of  student  crews  to  talk  with  potei 
tial  students.   Set  up  by  Bob  Palac, 
the  chairman  of  BC's  Cultural  Corn- 


scripts  and  applications.  Many  show 
up  in  recommendations  from  high 
school  principals  and  counselors. 
Others  come  out  in  personal  inter- 
views. These  interviews  can  be  very 
helpful,  Walsh  said,  but  they  can't  be  a 
requirement  "because  we  haven't  got 
the  staff  to  interview  7,000  people." 

Phil  Dooher,  an  assistant  director, 
stressed  the  importance  of  visits  on 
campus.  "You  try  to  encourage  stu- 
dents who  are  interested  in  BC  to  go 
out  there  and  visit  the  school,  talk  to 
the  students.  We  can  point  out  a  lot  of 
good  things  about  the  university,  but 
you've  got  to  be  honest  and  say, 
'Look,  you  know  we  have  problems. 
Go  up  and  find  out  for  yourself.'  " 
Talking  to  high  school  students,  the 
recruiters  don't  avoid  the  sore  points. 
In  fact,  Phil  said,  "it  seems  like  I  didn't 
have  to  tell  them  about  it  this  year. 
They  already  knew  about  it,  about 
housing  and  the  student  strike." 

Forty  percent  of  last  year's  entering 
class  graduated  from  public  highs, 
and  public  school  recruiting  will  be- 
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office.  Most  black  admissions  are 
administered  through  the  Black  Talent 
Program,  and  Walsh  feels  that  separate 
criteria,  although  not  separate  ad- 
ministration, are  necessary  in  the  case 
of  minority  groups.  "Their  background 
is  so  varied  and  different.  Some  of 
them  have  been  through  standard  pro- 
grams, some  of  them  have  been  in  very 
poor  academic  programs,  not  because 
of  the  nature  of  the  community  which 
they  come  from,  but  their  own  socio- 
economic background  never  was  such 
to  encourage  them  to  even  think  of 
college.  So  we  have  to  adapt  com- 
pletely different  criteria." 

Admission  policies,  sometimes  a 
source  of  controversy  in  the  university, 
are  the  product  of  many  forces.  Ulti- 
mately the  office  is  governed  by  the 
President  and  the  Board  of  Directors, 
working  with  the  deans  of  the  various 
colleges,  and  the  UAS  subcommittee 
on  admissions.  The  size  of  the  incom- 
ing class  is  decided  on  by  the  President 
working  with  the  budget  committee. 
But  the  admissions  office  does  have 


mittee,  and  a  member  of  the  summer 
intern  program,  this  group  of  students 
makes  itself  available  to  take  appli- 
cants to  classes  and  to  talk  with  them 
about  life  at  BC,  in  ways  which  the 
admissions  staff  couldn't. 

Walsh  would  also  like  to  see  alumni 
become  more  involved  with  recruit- 
ing, particularly  those  who  work  in 
educational  institutions  as  counselors 
and  administrators. 

Finances  were  a  good  part  of  the 
rationale  for  admitting  an  additional 
400  students  for  the  present  academic 
year.  Admissions  Director  ArthurDoyl 
feels  strongly  that  simply  admitting 
more  students  to  increase  tuition  rev- 
enue is  not  the  solution.  "We're  goinc 
to  need  more  beds,"  he  said,  "Our 
applications  for  residents  are  up  aboi 
nine  percent  over  last  year  and  that's 
the  trend.  The  only  way  we're  going 
to  keep  pace  with  that  trend  and  keep 
the  resident  population  growing  is  to 
get  more  revenue  from  state  and  fed- 
eral sources,  private  foundations  an 
our  own  funding." 
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And  paying  for  it 


By  Anne  Kenney 


In  the  Dark  Ages  of  the  1950's  the 
Assistant  Director  of  Admissions,  John 
Madigan,  WAS  the  Financial  Aids  Of- 
fice. All  of  BC's  scholarships,  loans 
and  grants  were  his  responsibility  till 
July  of  1967  when  Arthur  Doyle,  cur- 
rently Director  of  Undergraduate  Ad- 
missions, became  his  assistant.  Two 
months  later,  Joe  McCarthy  joined 
the  staff  and  2  Work-Study  students 
were  added.  One  of  them,  a  graduate 
student  named  Phil  Steinkrauss,  is  the 
present  Director  of  Financial  Aids. 

From  this  small  1967  staff  disbursing 
$2.3  million,  the  office  has  blossomed 
to  a  staff  of  four  professionals  and 
some  part-time  student  help  doling  out 
close  to  $6  million  in  total  funds  — 
quite  a  jump. 

Even  with  this  much  money,  the  staff 
philosophy  tries  to  place  more  em- 
phasis on  people  than  on  procedure. 
College  Scholarship  Service  (CSS)  and 
Federal  regulations  are  observed  but 
not  worshipped.  Of  their  10  principles 
of  financial  aid  administration,  CSS 
places  concern  for  the  student  tenth; 
BC  wants  to  put  it  first.  McCarthy  felt 
that  many  Financial  Aid  offices  are  run 


able  to  draw  on  them  to  buy  books  or 
defray  other  expenses  simply  because 
there  is  no  money  to  be  drawn.  How- 
ever, there  is  a  class  of  BC  scholarships 
which  are  real  money  —  the  endowed 
scholarships.  According  to  McCarthy, 
"This  doesn't  amount  to  a  whole  hell  of 
a  lot  of  money"  ($225,000).  These 
range  from  the  Betty  Crocker  award  to 
the  National  Merit  and  General  Motors 
Scholarships.  They  are  restricted  gifts, 
with  specific  requirements,  some  of 
which  are  very  strange.  BC's  classic 
instance  is  one  which  went  unclaimed 
for  years:  the  student  had  to  have 
majored  in  a  specified  field  as  a  BC 
undergrad,  have  been  accepted  into  a 
specified  field  at  MIT,  be  of  Irish  an- 
cestry, a  teetotaler  and  live  within  20 
miles  of  the  State  House  dome.  Randy 
Martin  of  Waltham,  class  of  '64,  claimed 
the  award.  He  is  presently  writing  his 
Ph.D.  thesis  in  geology  at  MIT. 

The  basic  principles  behind  the 
awarding  of  financial  aid  are  that  the 
first  resource  of  the  student  is  his  own 
earning  power  and  his  family's  and 
that  all  aid  is  given  on  the  basis  of 
financial  need.  Formerly,  a  very 


how  the  government  reviews  applica- 
tions and  cuts  down  and  funds  by  per- 
centages, I  decided  to  go  big  and  ask 
them  for  $160,000  . . .  and,  by  God,  if  I 
didn't  get  it!  Since  then,  the  govern- 
ment has  cut  back  to  the  point  where 
we  are  now  getting  $35,000."  Because 
of  this,  the  office  is  currently  exploring 
some  alternatives  to  the  present  system 
of  funding  the  nurses. 

BC  has  never  had  an  upperclassman 
scholarship  program,  but  BC  has  re- 
cently approved  a  plan  through  which 
students  who  are  eligible  for  a  scholar- 
ship increase  would  be  funded  not 
only  with  more  scholarship  money,  but 
with  any  monies  available.  Nurses  will 
have  top  priority  in  this  program,  as 
they  will  in  a  proposal  to  re-award 
scholarships  which  become  available 
through  withdrawals,  transfers  and 
poor  marks. 

The  Financial  Aids  Office,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Admissions  Office,  is 
involved  in  a  pilot  study  project  which 
is  considering  the  development  of  a 
Hispanic-American  program  at  the 
University.  The  program's  focus  will 
be  on  Spanish-speaking  people  in  the 


by  people  who  "are  so  awed  by  the 
Federal  regulations  and  all  those  little 
technicalities  that  the  programs  run 
the  office  rather  than  the  other  way 
around." 

The  amount  of  Federal  Funds  which 
BC  receives  —  20th  largest  in  the  na- 
tion —  is  way  out  of  proportion  to  its 
size.  BC  is  currently  receiving  ap- 
proximately $3  million  in  Federal  aid: 
$700,000  —  Work-Study,  $550,000  — 
Educational  Opportunity  Grants  (EOG), 
$1,300,000 —  National  Defense  Loans, 
$105,000  —  Nursing  Scholarships  and 
Loans,  $100,000 —  Law  Enforcement 
Education  Program  (LEEP),  and  $2,000 
—  Cuban  Loans.  BC  also  provides 
about  $3  million,  two-thirds  of  which  is 
BC  scholarships  and  the  remainder 
grants-in-aid  and  jobs. 

The  kind  of  aid  a  student  most  en- 
joys receiving  is  a  scholarship;  he 
won't  have  to  pay  it  back  and  he 
doesn't  have  to  flip  hamburgers  to  earn 
it.  Most  BC  scholarships  are  paper 
money  in  the  sense  that  they  are  merely 
a  write-off  of  tuition.  A  student  is  un- 


academically  attractive  student,  es- 
pecially an  A&S  applicant,  might  be 
offered  a  scholarship  as  an  induce- 
ment to  come  to  BC.  The  Admissions 
Office,  which  awards  BC  scholarships 
at  the  time  of  acceptance,  has  since 
changed  this  policy.  Beginning  with 
the  class  of  '74,  all  financial  aid  is 
awarded  solely  on  the  basis  of  need. 
The  unequal  distribution  of  BC  scholar- 
ships by  school,  with  a  disproportionate 
amount  going  to  A&S,  was  the  cause  of 
some  ill-feeling  in  the  other  schools, 
and  was  another  policy  recently  elim- 
inated. This  practice  was  never  used 
with  Federal  funds,  which  have  always 
been  evenly  distributed. 

Nurses  have  their  own  separate 
Financial  Aid  program,  one  reason 
being  that  they  are  ineligible  for  Na- 
tional Defense  Loans  of  EOG's.  Mc- 
Carthy explained  that  a  few  years  ago, 
when  he  handled  the  Nursing  program, 
he  had  $120,000  with  which  to  work. 
"I  had  4  or  5  girls  I  could  have  funded 
with  a  little  more  money  so  I  decided 
to  ask  for  $5,000  more.  Well,  knowing 


Metropolitan  Boston  area  and  all  of 
Eastern  Massachusetts  from  Cape  Cod 
to  Lowell.  Most  of  these  are  Puerto 
Rican  with  some  Portuguese.  A  great 
need  exists  to  educate  these  people, 
and  there  are  only  2  specialized  pro- 
grams in  American  universities;  Hunter 
College  of  the  City  University  of  New 
York  (CUNY)  has  a  combined  Depart- 
ment of  Black  and  Puerto  Rican 
Studies  and  Kingsborough  College  of 
CUNY  has  a  Bi-Lingual  Program  for 
Spanish-speaking  students.  The  BC 
program  would  initially  bring  in  30  of 
these  students  and  subsidize  them. 
With  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  a 
university  education,  the  problem  of 
paying  for  it  grows  more  and  more 
complex.  Even  though  BC  does  get  a 
large  slice  of  the  Federal  pie,  "we  still 
don't  have  enough  dough,"  observed 
McCarthy.  Without  substantial  govern- 
ment aid,  not  through  financial  aids  but 
directly  to  the  private  university,  the 
"deficit  —  tuition  hike  —  increased 
need  for  financial  assistance"  circle 
cannot  be  broken. 


bridge 
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features 


By  Peter  Nolan 

In  September,  completely  unher- 
alded, David  Plante  '61  published  his 
first  novel,  The  Ghost  of  Henry  James 
(Gambit,  Inc.,  Boston,  247p.  $5.95). 

It  met  with  very  considerable  critical 
success.  The  reviewer  for  The  London 
Times  called  it  "a  clever  and  well- 
made  book  that  deserves  the  attention 
of  anyone  on  the  lookout  for  writers 
to  follow  in  the  seventies."  Recently 
The  New  York  Times  included  it  on  its 
selected  list  of  the  best  books  of  1970. 

It  deserves  all  that  attention.  It's  a 
very,  very  deceptive  little  work,  with 
a  lot  of  different  things  all  wrapped  up 
into  an  enjoyable  artistic  ball.  It  tells 
the  story  of  one  rather  exceptional, 
well-to-do  family,  scattered  about  the 
world,  through  a  series  of  short,  precise 
vignettes.  The  locales —  London,  New 
York,    Boston,    Rome,    Paris  —  are 
evoked  with  that  sparse,  poetic  inten- 
sity that  drives  the  reader  past  the  honk 
and  glare  into  the  subterranean  still- 
ness of  the  characters'  inner  eyes. 

Plante  is  as  precise  with  his  charac- 
ters, following  them  through  a  multi- 
faceted  series  of  encounters  that 
climax  with  the  death  of  Henry,  the 
oldest  and  most  complex  of  the  sib- 
lings. There  is  Charles,  the  homo- 
sexual; Claud,  the  artistically-bent; 
Charlotte,  engrossed  in  proving  her- 
self, in  making  it  as  an  independent 
person;  and  Julian,  the  youngest,  the 
one  who  hasn't  decided  yet,  whose 
vision,  uncluttered  by  the  accumula- 
tions of  age,  serves  to  focus  much  of 
the  psychological  probing  that  occurs 
in  the  smallest  crevices  of  Plante's 
writing. 

The  family  is  exceptional  because 
it  seems  to  exist  on  an  intellectual  level 


far  above  the  run  of  ordinary  men. 
Stillness  and  cataclysm  is  their  motif. 
As  Henry,  the  one  who  fights  hardest 
against  floating  away  in  this  intellec- 
tual sphere  (and  whose  name  means  an 
awful  lot),  puts  it,  Julian  isn't  sad  be- 
cause he  doesn't  have  enough  money 
or  because  he's  been  rejected  by  his 
lover;  he  (or  any  of  the  others)  is  sad 
because  the  moon  is  silently,  inexor- 
ably moving  towards  a  crash  with  the 
earth  in  five  hundred  billion  years. 

Now,  that  sounds  an  awful  lot  like 
Julian's  nothing  more  than  a  fantastic 
caricature.  Until  you  think  about  it. 
Plante  has  that  depth  of  artistic  per- 
ception, that  old  knack  of  making  the 
reader  see  instead  of  listen,  which 
makes  the  careful  reader  realize  that 
it's  Henry  speaking,  and  Henry's  exag- 
gerating just  a  bit.  And  why  is  he 
exaggerating? 

Glory  be,  the  answer's  there!  He's 
talking  with  Baretti,  that  tall,  dark  hulk 
man-of-the-world,  whom  Henry  wants 
to  become,  but  can't.  When  he  persists 
in  trying,  he  ends  up  hung  between 
Baretti  and  his  siblings  —  symbolically 
in  the  same  position  as  all  writers,  as 
Henry  James;  in  the  same  position  as 
all  men  —  hung  between  ignorance 
and  cataclysm. 

Plante,  in  episodes  like  this,  is  work- 
ing on  about  a  dozen  different  levels. 
Sometimes  he  is  a  bit  obtuse.  The 
insights  are  not  overworked.  They 
don't  fall  to  the  reader  like  an  over- 
abundance of  rotten  fruit;  the  reader 
must  reach,  pretty  hard  at  times,  select 
carefully,  and  pull.  Some  readers  won't 
want  to  do  that.  For  those  that  will,  the 
taste  and  freshness  are  well  worth  the 
effort. 


Plante  has  realized  what  so  many 
novelists  never  do:  that  it  is  the  inser- 
tion of  single  words  —  not  whole 
chapters  —  that  change  the  color  of  a 
sentence,  a  paragraph,  a  book.  He  has 
the  patience  and  daring  of  a  true 
artist:  some  of  the  fine  strokes  of 
characterization  are  tossed  off  in  small 
unobtrusive  phrases,  the  perceptive- 
ness  of  which  begin  to  glitter  and  then 
shine  on  the  second  and  third  readings 

And  when  they  begin  to  shine,  the 
true  import  of  the  book  —  that  which 
supersedes  the  fine  characterizations, 
the  locales,  the  dialogue  (almost  al- 
ways natural,  realizing  the  significant 
insignificance  of  everyday  talk,  end- 
lessly repetitive,  endlessly  unique  — 
endlessly  miraculous,  Plante  exults  in 
that,  the  way  men  approach  major 
truths  not  by  bounds  but  by  stuttering 
small  words)  —  just  starts  to  come 
through. 

Plante  makes  real  his  opening  quote 
from  Gertrude  Stein:  Think  about  all 
persistent  American  writing.   There  is 
inside  it  a  separation,  a  separation 
from  what  is  chosen  to  what  is  that 
from  which  it  has  been  chosen  . . . 
Henry  James  . . .  knew  there  is  a 
separation  . .  .  his  whole  paragraph 
detached  what  it  said  from  what  it  did, 
what  it  was  from  what  it  held,  and  over 
it  all  something  floated  not  floated 
away  but  just  floated,  floated  up  there. 

Plante  realizes  that  floating  up  there 
in  the  indefinite  dreams  and  feelings  ol 
man,  is  a  cataclysm  perhaps  even 
more  certain  than  the  day  our  expand- 
ing universe  reaches  its  limit  and  im- 
plodes back  upon  itself. 

That  cataclysm  is  man's  own  mind. 


Schmaltz  is  schmaltz —  right?  The  word  is  Yiddish, 
it  it  doesn't  have  to  wear  a  yarmulka.  So  Erich  Segal's 
reenplay-turned-novel  is  not  the  last  word.   I  should 
ipe  not. 

Paramount  turned  down  a  perfectly  good  screenplay 
lad  done.  Just  because  a  BC  Love  Story  didn't  have 
e  kind  of  pizazz,  the  kind  of  hit  'em  in  the  tear  duct 
le-two  punch  of  rich-Harvard-superjock-loves-poor- 
iffie-dead-at-25.  Or  so  they  thought. 
I  know  it's  easy  to  criticize,  but  just  take  a  look  at 
ime  of  the  scenarios  they  passed  up  in  pink-slipping 
/  masterpiece  instead  of  the  slick  stuff  from  that 
cial  climber  Segal. 


Zilbur  meets  Susie,  as  the  cameras  grind  away 


'  Len  Lazarick 

:ENE  1 :  Cambridge,  Brainbridge  —  everybody's  seen 
imbridge,  but  how  many  people  out  there  in  movie- 
id  have  ever  seen  the  Towers  on  the  Heights  that 
ach  to  Heaven's  own  Blue  —  except  from  the  Mass. 
ke  as  they  zip  into  the  Hub  of  the  Universe.  We  all 
iow  BC  has  as  much  local  color  as  the  ancient  insti- 
tion  across  the  Charles.  Wha'd'ya'mean  Roncalli  Hall 
lesn't  look  like  Lowell  House?  It  just  doesn't  have  a 
jorgian  spire. 

O.K.  —  the  camera  pans  across  campus,  following 
ilbur  V.  Bapst  IV  as  he  goes  up  to  the  Nursing  School 
orary.  The  girl  at  the  desk,  blond,  blue-eyed,  bosomy 
(/es  him  a  chilly  stare,  the  kind  only  a  girl  from  Ells- 
Drth,  Maine  —  where  a  break  in  the  cold  spell  means 
stayed  above  zero  the  whole  day  —  could  give  you. 
"Do  you  have  F.  X.  Murphy's  Compendium  of  Con- 
gal  Ethics  on  reserve?" 

"Why  can't  you  A&S  creeps  use  your  own  library?" 
"The  books  were  all  out,  and  I've  got  a  test." 
"Why  don't  you  go  back  to  Regis  or  Cranwell  or 
lerever  the  hell  you  came  from?" 
"How  did  you  know  I  went  to  Cranwell?" 
"It's  written  all  over  your  flaming  earlobes." 
DENE  2:  Fade  out  to  the  basement  of  Lyons  where  our 
anuck  beanbag  superstar  from  the  North  Shore  (all 
ght,  quibble,  Swiss  not  Canuck,  but  Switzerland  is 
ose  to  France  and  would  you  deny  me  the  poetic 
:ense  to  call  Winthrop  the  North  Shore)  is  having 
iffee  with  little  Miss  non-Catholic  Yankee.  Mostly 
ipolite  chit-chat,  like  the  following. 
"What's  your  last  name,  Wilbur?" 
"Bapst." 
"Like  the  beer?" 

"Yeah.  No  relation.  What's  yours,  Susie?" 
"Smith."  —  "Like  the  cough  drops."  —  "Ha,  ha. 
3 ry  funny." 

It's  love  at  first  slash.  She  watches  him  play  basket- 
all,  trouncing  Providence.  They  frolic  in  the  snow  and 
ay  down  the  hill  in  back  of  St.  Mary's.  His  jovial 
lommate,  Frank,  of  the  many-six-packs,  lets  Willy  take 
i/erthe  place  during  most  parietals,  making  Susie  wish 
ie  had  let  him  use  Murphy's  Compendium  earlier  in 


the  relationship.  Faithful  beau,  he  goes  to  see  her  do  a 
soprano  solo  with  the  chorale. 

"That  was  a  great  trill,  Susie.  Reminded  me  of  Joan 
Sutherland  doing  the  Mad  Scene  from  Lucia  di  Lammer- 
moor." 

"Trill,  nothing,  my  voice  cracked.  Thanks  for  the 
compliment,  creep." 

And  so  on  ...  At  this  stage  of  the  game,  the  parents 
get  involved.  Wilbur  IV  has  no  great  affection  for 
Wilbur  III,  czar  of  the  New  England  fish  industry  and 
backstroke  champion  of  the  1934  Pan  American 
games.  To  his  son  he  was  about  as  personable  as  the 
cod  and  haddock  which  made  him  rich.  So  out  to 
Winthrop  for  the  Sunday  repast  go  Wilbur  and  his  Susie 
in  his  sleek  '62  Volvo.  Passing  over  the  spit  of  land 
which  keeps  Winthrop  dangling  from  Orient  Heights,  a 
747  revving  up  seems  but  yards  away  across  the  water 
on  the  Logan  runway. 

"Wow,  what  a  view!   It  must  be  great  to  live  out  here," 
she  says. 

"What?,"  he  shouts. 

"It  must  be  great  to  live  out  here." 

"To  what?" 

"Great  to  live  out  here,"  she  screeches. 

"Yeah,  but  it  helps  to  be  deaf." 

The  tense  first  meeting  is  ninety  percent  visual.  The 
actors  have  to  somehow  capture  what  it  means  for 
Wilbur's  folks,  wealthy  and  bulwarks  of  the  Catholic 
establishment  for  generations,  to  meet  their  future 
daughter-in-law,  this  buxom  Yankee  blond,  child  of  a 
widowed  taxidermist  and  native  of  that  infamous  Ells- 
worth where  great-grand-uncle,  Jesuit  missionary  and 
first  president  of  Boston  College  John  Bapst  was  tarred, 
feathered  and  run  out  of  town. 

Just  picture  it.  And  the  later  parting  of  the  ways  by 
the  two  Wilburs,  dramatically  set  in  the  exclusive 
Jimmy's  Harborside.  Through  and  through,  this  movie 
is  a  BC  Love  Story  —  and  how's  this  for  a  BC  ending. 
She  goes  to  the  hospital  not  to  die,  BUT  TO  BEAR  HIM 
QUINTUPLETS!  The  proud  father  struts  out  of  Mount 
Sinai  as  Mantovani's  orchestra  breaks  into  —  what 
else?  —  For  Boston. 

So  there,  Erich  Segal.   Eat  your  heart  out. 
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students 


Exotic  Honors 


By  Anne  Kenney 

The  Honors  Program  of  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  dedicated  to 
the  proposition  that  all  men  are 
created  different.  It  is  a  program  of 
experimental  education  which  at- 
tempts to  give  the  student  with  high 
ability  and  initiative  the  chance  to  take 
a  large  part  in  the  formation  of  his  own 
education.  One  of  the  Program's 
greatest  strengths  is  the  student's 
freedom  to  choose  whether  he  will 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
available  to  him  or  stagnate.  Some 
people  stagnate,  but  many  are  involved 
in  making  their  education  and  the 
educations  of  other  people  worthwhile. 

In  the  distant  past,  the  program  was 
geared  toward  the  perpetuation  and 
strengthening  of  the  classical  tradition 
in  education.  The  members  were 
largely  high  achievers  in  Catholic, 
especially  Jesuit,  high  schools.  In  the 
past  five  years  an  increasing  number  of 
students  are  entering  BC  and  the 
Honors  Program  from  public  schools. 
Since  they  have  no  desire  for  a  classi- 
cal education,  the  program  is  presently 
concerned  with  the  cultural  problem  of 
developing  educational  programs 
which  make  sense  to  a  modern  man. 
A  complete  Honors  Program  philosophy 
is  not  feasible  in  the  near  future,  for  the 
society  and  culture,  as  well  as  the 
needs  of  the  students  are  changing 
too  fast. 

The  man  responsible  for  guiding  the 
people  in  the  Honors  Program  is  Albert 
Folkard,  its  Director.  Once  he  has 
accepted  a  student  into  the  program, 
the  only  requirements  are  participation 
in  a  junior  honors  seminar  and  the  sub- 
mission of  a  senior  thesis,  one  of  the 
most  distinctive  features  of  the  pro- 
gram. 


Many  students  have  chosen  to  write 
a  conventional  paper  summarizing 
their  research  and  perhaps  offering 
some  proposals  for  future  work.  In  the 
class  of  '70,  for  example,  Stephen 
Hughes  wrote  of  Life  Support  Systems: 
Past,  Present  and  Future,  James  Galli- 
van  explored  Edward  Taylor's  intellec- 
tual background  in  The  American 
Puritan  Poet  as  Metaphysician  and 
Charles  Brown  discussed  Income 
Guarantees  and  the  Incentives  Ques- 
tion —  a  paper  which  doubled  as  his 
Master's  thesis. 

Some  students  have  found  the  re- 
search paper  method  too  restrictive 
and  have  chosen  such  "exotic"  theses 
as  a  set  of  paintings  which  decorate 
Al  Folkard's  walls  (Adrian  Kinnane  '69), 
the  construction  of  a  telescope  com- 
plete with  home-ground  mirror  (Jeffrey 
Egner  70),  a  film  (Frank  Carbone  70), 
an  original  hard-rock  album  (John 
Panella  '69)  and  an  original  musical 
setting  of  T.  S.  Eliot's  Murder  in  the 
Cathedral  for  voices  and  orchestra 
(John  Posch  '69). 

The  class  of  71  also  has  a  few 
"exotic"  projects  in  progress.  Howard 
Barnaby  is  writing  an  opera  based  on 
the  Prometheus  myth,  which  will  be 
produced  on  campus  April  30,  Walt 
Stannish  is  making  a  free-standing 
sculpture  for  Carney's  front  lawn,  and 
Paul  Shakespear  is  doing  some  paint- 
ings. Shakespear  commented  that  di- 
rection is  an  important  aspect  of  the 
Honors  Program.  "I  think  it  would  be 
useless  to  be  given  complete  freedom 
if  you  didn't  know  what  to  do  with  it. 
I've  gotten  more  out  of  BC  through  the 
Honors  Program  since  I  was  allowed 
to  structure  my  own  education  for  four 
years.  I  was  able  to  develop  my  own 


interests,  rather  than  take  courses 
piecemeal." 

While  the  "exotic"  work  seems  to 
draw  the  attention  of  observers,  the 
research  paper  writers  are  gathering 
data  in  such  diverse  areas  as  Englis 
mathematic,  psychology  and  chemis 
try.  Robert  Elliott  will  assess  The  Im 
portance  of  the  Axiom  of  Choice  in 
mathematics,  Richard  Mallette  is 
studying  The  Concept  of  the  Speakii 
Voice  in  Early  Nineteenth  Century 
Poetry,  and  Jay  A.  Breeze  is  explorir 
Pre-Freudian  Roots  of  Psychotherap 
In  chemistry,  Cornel  Peitruszewske 
will  study  the  feasibility  of  the  last  st 
in  the  synthesis  sequence  (the  rest  ii 
unintelligible  to  the  layman!). 

Mallette  believes  the  rest  of  the 
university  should  be  run  along  the 
lines  of  the  Honors  Program.  "I  thin 
that  learning  can  go  on  without  the 
curriculum  .  .  .  The  Honors  Program 
general,  and  the  thesis  in  particular, 
satisfies  many  needs  that  people  ha^ 
to  investigate  certain  problems  whic 
are  interesting  to  them.  The  concep 
the  thesis  is  a  great  improvement  ov 
any  written  assignment  which  studei 
were  formerly  required  to  do  ...  I  lik 
the  flexibility  of  the  Program  .  . .  you 
aren't  tied  to  picayune  regulations." 

The  Honors  Program  has  been  cri 
icized  for  its  acceptance  of  theses 
outside  a  student's  major.  The  pro- 
gram's rationale  for  this  practice  — 
and  indeed  its  fundamental  rationale 
for  existing  —  is  that  it  is  impossible 
to  liberally  educate  a  person  if  he  mi 
remain  within  well-defined,  objective 
limits.  He  must  be  free  to  broaden  h 
horizons  as  he  sees  fit.  All  the  Hono 
Program  should  do  is  provide  the 
facilities  and  the  guidance. 
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x  nihilo,  modular  fit! 


?Tom  Graham 

Down  by  Beer  Can  Hill  they've  made 
me  changes.  Some  call  them  im- 
ovements  and  some  don't.  Some 
en  call  it  the  Turkey  Farm.  What  it  is 
bjectively  speaking)  is  BC's  modular 
iusing  development.  At  the  moment, 
;ontains  a  snowmobile  or  two, 
veral  puppies,  bewildered  lighting 
d  about  500  students  learning  instant 
usekeeping.  How  they  (the  students, 
3  puppies,  etc.)  got  there  is  quite  a 
)ry. 

Once  upon  a  time,  the  homes  of 
>rchester,  South  Boston  and  other 
arby  areas  took  care  of  the  housing 
ed  of  BC's  students.  This  is  no 
nger  the  case,  even  though  85%  of 

commuter  applications  were  ac- 
pted  last  year.  Simply  stated,  the 
Js  in  Boston  want  to  get  out  of  the 
y,  while  people  from  New  York  or 
jiana  or  Ohio  want  to  go  to  school 
re.  Thus,  the  university  is  faced  with 
;  problem  of  finding  them  beds, 
owers  and  desks. 

Early  last  year,  a  large  collection  of 
jse  necessities  was  located  in  the 
merset  Hotel,  near  Kenmore  Square, 
e  building  was  up  for  sale,  and  BC 
)k  preliminary  steps  to  acquire  it. 

was  well,  until  Boston  Mayor  Kevin 
lite  and  some  Back  Bay  residents 
iicated  that  they  would  oppose  the 
le,  because  there  were  already  far 
)  many  students  in  that  area. 
Back  at  BC,  a  freshman  class  of  2000 
d  been  accepted,  which  meant  that 
least  500  new  beds  had  to  be  found 
fore  September. 

Hiding  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chest- 
t  Hill  Golf  Course  all  this  time  was 


the  ideal  solution  to  the  housing  prob- 
lem —  a  luxury  apartment  complex 
known  as  the  Towne  Estates.  The 
realtor  who  found  the  development  was 
warmly  congratulated  and  even  offered 
an  honorary  degree.  He  chose,  in- 
stead, to  take  his  fee  and  depart. 

It  was  now  up  to  BC  to  complete  the 
purchase,  and  to  obtain  a  special  per- 
mit to  allow  the  site  to  be  used  for 
dormitories.  Mayor  White  was  again 
opposed,  even  before  the  Board  of 
Zoning  Appeals  announced  their  de- 
cision to  refuse  BC's  request. 

So,  mid-summer  arrived  at  the 
Heights,  but  no  solution  was  in  sight. 
Until  the  people  from  Arbor  Homes, 
Inc.  entered  the  picture  (you  may  have 
seen  their  ads  in  our  earlier  issues  of 
bridge).  They  offered  to  build  an  in- 
stant city  for  500  students  in  a  style  far 
superior  to  the  cell  block  arrange- 
ments of  the  Upper  Campus.  BC  ac- 
cepted, and  the  modular  apartments 
(not  exactly  as  attractive  as  the  sketch 
in  the  ad)  began  to  be  mass-produced 
in  Connecticut  and  transported  to  BC. 

Ah,  but  installing  the  super-prefabs 
was  no  simple  matter.  The  site  chosen 
for  the  mods  is  between  St.  Ignatius 
Church  and  Alumni  Stadium  (the  sec- 
tion was  a  deep  blue  reservoir  only  a 
few  years  ago). 

Delays  postponed  completion  of  the 
apartments  from  November  1  to  New 
Year's,  but  all  86  apartments  are  now 
in  use,  with  six  students  sharing  three 
upstairs  bedrooms,  a  living-dining 
area,  and  a  full  kitchen.  Most  of  the 
modular  residents  feel  that  these  are 
the  best  possible  housing  conditions, 
as  does  the  Housing  Office.  However, 


the  expense,  particularly  in  terms  of 
the  acreage  necessary  for  the  two- 
story  units,  may  be  too  great  to  allow 
additional  use  of  this  method. 

Housing  Director  Kevin  Duffy  noted 
that  after  only  a  few  weeks  of  occu- 
pancy, a  number  of  students  have  come 
to  him  "looking  for  divorces"  from 
uncooperative  or  seemingly  sadistic 
roommates.  The  hasty  grouping  of  six 
people  into  a  unit  which  eats,  studies, 
plays  and  sleeps  together  (often  simul- 
taneously) is  at  least  partially  respon- 
sible for  the  difficulties.  But  in  general, 
this  style  of  living,  which  is  both  more 
intensive  and  more  private  than  is 
attainable  in  the  dorms,  has  proved 
successful  for  the  students  who  en- 
dured as  much  as  fourteen  weeks  at 
nearby  and  not-so-nearby  motels. 

One  of  the  many  minor  flaws  which 
arose  during  the  hasty  construction 
period  concerned  the  lighting  of  the 
asphalt  walks  throughout  the  complex. 
Automatic  light  meters  were  installed 
to  turn  on  each  lamp  whenever  dark- 
ness or  shadow  reached  a  certain 
level.  However,  when  the  light  was 
turned  on,  the  meter  reported  that  all 
was  bright  and  sunny  and  thus  turned 
the  light  off.  Which  then  resulted  in 
darkness,  which  activated  the  sensor 
to  turn  the  light  on  again.  All  of  which 
was  very  amusing  to  watch  from  a  bed- 
room window,  but  was  hardly  conducive 
to  getting  to  sleep.  However,  the  con- 
sensus was  that  blinking  lights  were 
better  than  no  lights,  and  maybe  even 
better  than  normal  lights.  Which  some 
people  never  expected  anyway.  Like- 
wise the  mods. 
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Little  Glass  School  House 


By  Marylou  Buckley 

Back  in  September  a  unique  group  of  "Boston  Col- 
lege" students  quietly  occupied  six  classrooms  on  the 
third  floor  of  McGuinn.  They  have  been  there  ever 
since.  It  is  a  very  gentle  revolution.  No  attempt  is  being 
made  to  dislodge  them.  In  fact,  much  is  being  done 
to  bring  the  group  to  its  expected  full  complement  of  40. 

The  students,  now  between  15  and  20  in  number, 
are  multiply  handicapped  children  with  various  de- 
grees of  blindness,  deafness  and  emotional  disturb- 
ance. They  will  soon  be  joined  by  a  group  of  children 
with  cerebral  palsy. 

The  school  is  the  creation  of  the  BC  School  of  Ed- 
ucation's Division  of  Special  Education  and  Rehabilita- 
tion, of  which  Dr.  John  Eichorn  is  Director.  The  Massa- 
chusetts Department  of  Education  has  certified  the 
School  and  the  Commonwealth  supplies  the  $4,000 
tuition  fee  for  each  child. 

The  school  has  two  objectives:  to  serve  the  children 
enrolled  in  it;  and  to  strengthen  the  preparation  of 
teachers  of  the  handicapped.  Currently,  classes  are 
being  conducted  by  four  full-time  teachers  assisted  by 
several  PULSE  volunteers  —  BC  undergraduates  in- 
volved in  an  academically-accredited  social  action 
program. 

Students  in  Special  Ed  are  also  to  be  involved, 
whether  as  observers  on  the  other  side  of  the  one-way 
mirror,  as  class  aides,  or  as  practice  teachers.  Two 
members  of  Dr.  Francis  J.  Kelly's  program  in  psycho- 
logical counseling  are  observing  and  testing  the  chil- 
dren. Other  components  of  the  University  faculty  are 
expected  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  the 
School  presents  for  research  and  service. 

The  School  represents  the  newest  thought  in  edu- 
cation for  the  handicapped.  For  a  good  many  years, 
practice  has  been  to  segregate  the  handicapped  in 
special  classrooms.  Now,  this  emphasis  is  being  modi- 
fied to  place  the  child,  whenever  possible,  in  a  regular 
classroom.  This  means  changes  in  teacher  training. 
Regular  classroom  teachers  must  be  more  knowledge- 
able about  handicapped  children  and  the  ways  in 
which  they  can  learn.  Itinerant  specialists  are  needed 
to  work  both  with  the  children  and  regular  classroom 
teachers.  There  must  also  be  resource  people  with 
whom  the  child  will  spend  a  part  of  his  school  day  even 
though  he  participates  in  almost  all  normal  class- 
room activities. 

The  children  in  the  School  are  carefully  selected. 
Some  come  from  communities  where  the  school  sys- 
tem is  not  ready  to  receive  them  and/or  are  without 
the  resource  people  needed  to  back  up  the  regular 
class.  Others  are  children  who  must  themselves  be 
prepared  for  integration  into  regular  classrooms. 

The  Division  is  particularly  well  suited  to  undertake 
this  project.  It  has  the  oldest  and  largest  program  in 
the  country  in  Peripatology  —  which  teaches  teachers 
to  teach  methods  of  mobility  to  the  blind.  This  is  one 


of  the  most  visible  of  the  Division's  programs  since, 
autumn  and  spring,  the  peripatology  students  roam 
the  campus  practicing  with  blind  folds  and  white  cam 
The  peripatology  program  is  funded  by  the  Federal 
government  to  the  tune  of  $175,000. 

Special  Education  and  Rehabilitation  also  offers 
the  nation's  oldest  and  largest  program  for  teachers 
of  the  deaf-blind.  There  is  also  a  good  deal  of  interes 
in  the  mentally  disturbed  child,  especially  when  this 
disability  is  linked  to  other  handicaps. 

At  present,  there  are  120  full-time  graduate  studen 
in  the  Division,  nine  of  whom  are  completing  doctora 
degrees.  Various  agencies,  governmental  and  prival 
make  $285,000  available  in  graduate  fellowships  and 
$30,000  in  undergraduate  scholarships  for  future 
teachers  of  the  handicapped.  Dr.  Eichorn  regrets  th; 
the  only  area  for  which  there  is  as  yet  no  substantial 
outside  fellowship  or  scholarship  support  is  that  of 
emotional  disturbance.  Twenty-one  full-time  gradua 
students  at  Boston  College  are  preparing  to  become 
teachers  of  emotionally  disturbed  children.  Another 
area  in  which  Dr.  Eichorn  hopes  to  work  with  parent; 
and  children  is  that  of  religious  education  for  the 
retarded  child. 

The  Division  operates  in  far  more  than  the  window 
less  basement  and  brighter  third  floor  of  McGuinn.  I 
is  closely  affiliated  with  a  number  of  agencies  and 
hospitals.  Dr.  Jean  MacCubrey,  who  took  her  degre> 
at  BC  and  who  is  a  Sister  of  St.  Anne  (Episcopal),  hoi 
a  joint  BC-The  Children's  Hospital  appointment  in  th 
Mental  Retardation  Unit  of  the  Harvard  teaching  hos 
pital.  BC  students  do  internships  there  under  her 
direction. 

There  is  longstanding  cooperation  with  the  Perkin1 
School  for  the  Blind,  where  Dr.  Eichorn  has  recently 
been  made  a  member  of  the  Corporation.  Philip  Di- 
Mattia,  a  lecturer  in  the  BC  Division,  is  principal  of  tl 
Gaebler  School  at  Metropolitan  State  Hospital,  the 
state's  only  facility  for  emotionally  disturbed  childrei 
(Literally  hundreds  of  children  must  be  sent  out  of  th 
state  each  year  for  treatment.)    BC  graduate  Paul 
McDade  is  Director  of  the  Greene  Blind  Unit  of  the 
Walter  E.  Fernals  School.  There  are  also  working  ar 
rangements  with  the  Catholic  Guild  for  All  the  Blind, 
New  York  Lighthouse,  Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blin 
the  Protestant  Guild  for  the  Blind,  the  Hebrew  Rehat 
itation  Center,  the  Oakhill  (Connecticut)  School  for 
the  Blind,  and  the  Veterans'  Administration  Hospital 
in  Westhaven,  Connecticut,  where  BC  students  are 
sent  for  six-week  internships. 

Except  for  the  verboten-to-climb  Gasson  Tower, 
there  are  no  lovelier  views  of  the  skyline  to  be  had  tin 
those  that  can  be  seen  from  the  long  glass  sides  of 
McGuinn.  Most  of  the  Children  attending  school  on 
the  third  floor  cannot  appreciate  this  —  but,  forgive 
the  corn  —  the  University  is  trying  to  make  sure  that 
each  of  them  gets  some  window  on  the  world. 
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We  are  on  our  knees  in  the  garden 

near  the  ocean  watching 

sea  ponies  on  the  dunes 

they  do  not  dance 

over  the  snow  nor 

swim  with  these  quiet 

diamond  blue 

ice  flows 

they  are  not  tame 

as  icicles  off  trees 

or  eves  or  crystaled 

midnight 

greenery 

or  light  that 

easy  falls 

on  patterned 

carpets  shadowed  walks 

dark  vespers  paths  and 

seasoned  trails 

red  bird  south 

white  tiger  west 

north  blue  dragon* 

black  tortoise  east 

their  rulers 

white  and  black 

winged  bears  of 

winter  guardians  of  fauna 

they  shake  the  snow  that  wakes  them 

sleepy 

they  ride  sea  ponies  home 

PM  Ginnetty 


*   Elsewhere  it  is  stated 
to  the  East,  a  Blue  Dragon 
to  the  North,  a  Black  tortoise 
this  superstition  is  of  Chinese  origin 
as  is  the  Annamites  Five  Tigers 
Yellow  Tiger  governing 
the  four  tigers  of  the  world 
Red  Tiger  summer  and  fire 
Black  Tiger  winter  and  water 
Blue  Tiger  spring  and  planets 
White  Tiger  autumn  and  metals 
these  imaginary  beings  are  probably 
unrelated  to  the  Tiger  of  the  Mirror 
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Tuesday, 
February  16 


Management  Institute:  (Sponsored  by 

the  School  of  Management).  7:30  p.m., 

Higgins307. 

Indoor  Track:  BC  vs.  Boston  University. 

At  M.I.T. 


Wednesday, 
February  17 


Investment  Bankers  Conference:  (Spon- 
sored by  the  School  of  Management). 
All  day,  9:00  -  5:00  p.m.,  McGuinn 
Auditorium.  Luncheon  in  Campion. 
Closing  cocktails  in  Alumni  Hall.  By 
invitation. 

Polymorph  Films:  Three  films  by  Ed 
Pinkus  of  M.I.T.  McGuinn  Auditorium. 
Two  showings,  7:00  p.m.,  9:00  p.m. 
Admission,  $1.25. 

BC  Management  Club:  Bring-your-own 
lunch.  President's  Dining  Room.  12 
Noon  -  2:00  p.m.,  McElroy. 


Thursday, 
February  18 


Humanities  Series:  Robert  Penn  War- 
ren, Pulitzer  Prize  winning  novelist  and 
poet.  Readings  and  Comments.  Mc- 
Guinn Auditorium,  8:00  p.m. 


Friday, 
February  19 


BC  Dramatics  Society:  Annual  Drama 
Festival.  An  evening  of  short  plays 
directed  by  the  members  of  the  Dra- 
matics Society.  Campion  Auditorium, 


8:30  p.m.  General  admission,  $2.50. 
Student  admission,  $1.50. 
Hockey:  BC  vs.  Cornell.  Freshmen, 
6:15  p.m.  Varsity,  8:15  p.m.  Admission 
$2.50. 

Student  Film  Committee:  The  Caine 
Mutiny  and  Casablanca  7:30  p.m.,  Mc- 
Guinn Auditorium.   Free. 


Saturday, 
February  20 


BC  Dramatics  Society:  Annual  Drama 
Festival.  Campion  Auditorium,  8:30 
p.m.  Admission,  $2.50.  Student  admis- 
sion $1.50. 

Student  Film  Committee:  The  Caine 
Mutiny  and  Casablanca.  McGuinn 
Auditorium,  5:30  p.m.  and  8:30  p.m. 
Free. 

Association  of  American  University 
Professors:  Conference  on  Massachu- 
setts Community  Colleges.  McGuinn 
Auditorium  and  assigned  rooms,  9:15 
a.m.  -  4:30  p.m.  Luncheon,  Faculty 
Dining  Room,  McElroy.  Luncheon 
Speaker:  Rep  Kevin  Harrington.  Chair- 
man: Mr.  Harry  Bowen,  North  Shore 
Community  College,  Beverly,  Massa- 
chusetts. (Tel.  927-4850). 
Basketball:  BC  vs.  Detroit.  Roberts 
Center.  Freshmen,  6:15  p.m.,  Varsity, 
8:15.  Admission:  $3.00  and  $2.50. 
Wrestling:  BC  vs.  Boston  University 
and  Dartmouth.  At  Dartmouth. 

Monday, 
February  22 

Fourteen  Flicks  Series:  Open  City 
(Roberto  Rossellini),  Campion,  3:00 
p.m.   McGuinn  Auditorium,  7:30  p.m. 
Admission:  $.50. 


Tuesday, 
February  23 

Wrestling:  BC  vs.  Tufts.  At  Home. 
7:00  p.m. 

Management  Institute.  Higgins  307 
7:30  p.m.-  10:00  p.m. 

Wednesday, 
February  24 

Basketball:  BC  vs.  Duquesne.  Roberts 
Center.  Freshmen,  6:15  p.m.  Varsity, 
8:15  p.m.  Admission  $3.00  and  $2.50. 


Friday, 
February  26 


Wrestling:  BC  vs.  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Away. 

Indoor  Track:  New  England  Meet  at  the 
University  of  Connecticut.  (Also 
Saturday,  February  27.) 
Student  Film  Committee:  Advise  and 
Consent.  McGuinn  Auditorium,  7:30 
p.m.  Free. 


Saturday, 
February  27 


Student  Film  Committee:  Advise  and 
Consent.  McGuinn  Auditorium.  5:30 
p.m.  and  8:30  p.m.  Free. 
Ski  Team  at  Wildcat,  New  Hampshire. 
Hosted  by  Northeastern  and  Babson 
(also  February  28). 


Tuesday, 
March  2 


Friday, 
March  5 


Monday, 
March  9 


Management  Institute:  7:30  p.m., 
Higgins  307. 

Wednesday, 
March  3 

Basketball:  BC  vs.  Villanova.  Roberts 
Center.  Freshmen,  6:15.  Varsity,  8:15 
Admission,  $3.00  and  $2.50. 

Thursday, 
March  4 

Student  Film  Committee:  Calcutta. 
Devlin  008.  7:00  p.m.  and  9;30  p.m. 
Admission,  $1 .00  with  BC  I.D. 
Humanities  Series:  William  Jay  Smith, 
The  Making  of  Poems.  McGuinn  Audi- 
torium. 8:00  p.m. 


Wrestling:  New  England  Champion- 
ships at  Central  Connecticut  (also  on 
Saturday,  March  6). 

Saturday, 
March  6 

Student  Film  Committee:  Calcutta. 
Devlin  008.  7:00  p.m.  and  9:30  p.m. 
Admission  $1 .00  with  BC  I.D. 
Indoor  Track:  I.C.  4A's  at  Princeton. 


Sunday, 
March  8 


Fourteen  Flicks  Series:  /  Vitelloni 
(Frederic  Fellini).  Campion  Audi- 
torium, 3:00  p.m.,  McGuinn  Auditorium, 
7:30  p.m.  Admission,  $.50. 


Management  Institute:  Higgins  307, 
7:30  p.m. 

Wednesday, 
March  11 


Boston  College  Management  Club: 

Bring-your-own  lunch.  President's 
Dining  Room.  McElroy  12  Noon  -  2:00 
p.m. 


Saturday, 
March  13 


Ski  Team  at  Wildcat  and  Cranmore, 
New  Hampshire  for  the  N.E.I.S.  Con- 
ference Championship.  Hosted  by 
Boston  University. . 

bridge 


culty  In  and  Out  of  Town 


Michael  Kammen  of  Cornell,  in  a 
recent  issue  of  The  Journal  of  Am- 
erican History,  says  that 
LER  ZOBEL's  (Law)  book  on  the 
Boston  massacre  is  "surely 
the  definitive  treatment 

of  its  subject.  . ." 
sistant  Dean  of  Grad  A&S,  FREDER- 
ICK E.  WHITE  (Physics)  will 
nd  his  spring  leave  at  the 
Center  for  Scientific 
Research  at  Marseilles, 
France,  working  in 
acoustics.  . . 
i/VARD  KANE  (Economics)  has  just 
completed  a  survey  of  137 

financial  institutions  (with 
■ton  Malkiel  of  Princeton), 

which  predicts  that  the 
ional  rate  of  inflation  will 

level  off  at  4%  by  1972.  . 
RMAN  ARAUJO  (Romance  Lan- 
iges)  is  making  Paris  his  base  during 
sabbatical  leave,  as  is  OLIVA 
(\NCHETTE  (Jesuit  Studies) . . . 

RADU  FLORESCU  (His- 
/)  is  in  Rumania  continuing  work 
n  two  books  and  a  film  he  is 

co-authoring  with  RAYMOND 
NALLY  (History) . . .  DONALD  WHITE 
(Economics)  was  at  the  JFK  School 

at  Harvard  for  the  fall  term, 
is  making  a  study  of  the  Interna- 
ional  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 

iculty  Publications 


Workers  .  .  .  JOHN  RANDALL  ill 
(English)  spent  the  autumn  preparing 
to  write  a  book  on  the  relation 
between  the  sexes  in  20th  cent- 
ury fiction.  He  also  saw 
Hair  .  .  .  LAWRENCE  JONES  (Slavic)  is 
at  the  University  of  Swansea  in 

Wales.  His  research  is  with 
poetic  theory  in  Russian,  English 

and  Welsh  poetry.  He  has 
just  completed  an 

"Ikon  Tour"  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and,  with 
MICHAEL  CONNOLLY  (Slavic), 
last  summer  gave  a  paper  at  the 
Third  International  Congress 
for  Slavic  Philology  and  History 
at  Salzburg.  The  title  was 

Poetic  Features  in  the  Litur- 
gies of  Sts.  Cyril  and  Methodius  . . . 

ver/lee 

(Romance  Languages)  was  interviewed 
on  WGBH's  A  Batons  Rompus  in 
January  about  the  role  of  French 
women  in  the  18th  century.  Dr. 

Lee  will  be  in  France  for 
a  part  of  her  sabbatical  doing 

further  research  on  this  subject 
for  her  next  book.  She  also  says 
she  is  going  to  clean  out  her 
back  closet. . 
DAVID  CUMMISKEY,  S.J.  is  studying  at 
The  Angelicum  in  Rome.  His 
special  interest  is  the 


Holy  Trinity  .  .  .  SAMUEL  MILLER  (His- 
tory) has  been  traveling  about 
Europe  working  on  a  new  book 
about  the  Reformation.  He 
spent  some  time  in  Portugal  to 
research  an  influential 

Portuguese  bishop. .  . 
Also  briefly  in  Lisbon  was  F.X. 
Shea  (Exec.  VP),  to  call  on 
the  Gulbenkian  Foundation.  . . 

SILAS  WU  (History), 
is  in  Taiwan  in  preparation  for 

a  new  volume.  His  Communica- 
tion and  Imperial 
Control  In  China  was  published 

recently  by  the  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Press  .  .  .  JAMES 
SKEHAN,  S.J.,  (BCEC),  has  been 

elected  to  the  membership 
committee  of  the  Geological 
Society  of  America.  .  . 
FELIX  TALBOT,  S.J.,  (Theology) 

on  leave  for  the  spring  term, 
will  be  in  Rome  for  Lent,  in 
Jerusalem  for  Holy  Week, 

and  will  follow  his  inter 
est  in  Byzantine  Christi- 
anity to  Istanbul.  . . 
ROBERT  McEWEN,  S.J.  (Economics) 
has  been  elected  President  of 

the  Association  of  Massachusetts 
Consumers.  Fr.  McEwen  is  a 
past  president  of  the  Consumer  Fed- 
eration of  America. 
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niel  M.   Rohrer  (Speech),  et  al., 
9  Environment  Crisis,  (National 
xtbook  Company),  1970. 

icles 

Samuel  Aronoff  (Dean,  Graduate 
hool  of  Arts  and  Sciences),  "Inter- 
ciplinary  Scholarship,"  Peabody 
jrnal  of  Education,  October,  1970. 
Edward  Brooks  (Geology)  and  S.N. 
nning,  "Tropical  Cyclone  Develop- 
snt  as  Related  to  Middle  Latitude 
rculations",  Pilot  Study,  Brief  Prog- 
5S  Report  to  the  Naval  Weather 
search  Facility,  Norfolk,  Virginia, 
anuary,  1970). 


d  C.  F.  Ropelewski,  "Tropical  Cy- 
)ne  Development  as  Related  to  Mid- 
3  Latitude  Circulations",  Brief  prog- 
3s  Report  to  the  Naval  Weather 
(search  Facility,  Norfolk,  Virginia, 
une,  1970). 


Mary  Foley  Calnan  (Nursing)  and 
Jane  Bragdon  Hanron  (Nursing), 
"Young  Nurse  —  Elderly  Patient," 
Nursing  Outlook,  (December,  1970). 

Margaret  J.  Kenney  (Mathematics), 
"Factor  Lattices,"  Mathematics  Teach- 
er, Vol.  63,  No.  8,  (December,  1970). 

Richard  P.  McBrien  (Theology),  "The 
Church:  Sign  and  Instrument  of  Unity," 
Concilium,  Vol.  58  (October,  1970). 

Maureen  J.  O'Brien  (Nursing),  "The 
Essence  of  Leadership,"  Supervisor 
Nurse,  Vol.  1,  (December,  1970). 

Daniel  M.  Rohrer  (Speech),  "Revers- 
ing the  Burden  of  Proof  in  Legal  Suits 
Involving  Pollution,"  Issues,  (Novem- 
ber, 1970). 

,  "Critique  of  the 

Final  Round  of  the  Boston  College 
Summer  High  School  Debate  Institute," 
Issues,  (December,  1970). 

Charles  L.  Vaughn  (Director,  Office 
of  Special  Programs),  "Survey  of  Fast 


Food  Franchising,"  The  Cornell  Hotel 
and  Restaurant  Administration  Quar- 
terly, Vol.  11,  No.  3,  (November,  1970). 

Robert  K.  Woetzel  (Political  Sci- 
ence), "Comments  on  the  Nuremberg 
Principles  and  Conscientious  Objec- 
tion with  Special  Reference  to  War 
Crimes,"  The  Catholic  Lawyer,  Vol. 
16,  No.  3  (Summer,  1970). 

Book  Reviews 

Richard  P.  McBrien  (Theology),  Man 
Becoming:  God  in  Secular  Language 
by  Gregory  Baum,  in  Commonweal, 
Vol.  92  (November  6, 1970). 

Paul  Misner  (Theology),  Apologia 
pro  Charles  Kingsley,  by  G.  Egner, 
in  Theological  Studies  31  (September, 
1970). 

,  The  Way  to  Faith,  by 

David  A.  Pailin,  in  Theological  Studies 
31  (December,  1970). 
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Profile:  Brian  Cudahy  Zeppelin  Limited  Express 


by  Peter  Nolan 

Plato  and  Aristole  have  some  pretty 
strange  bedfellows  these  days  in  the 
world  of  Brian  Cudahy  —  subway  trains 
and  zeppelins.  A  modern  Republic 
would  have  those  poor  humans  watch- 
ing shadows  on  the  wall  of  a  cave 
suddenly  terrified  as  a  grimy,  screech- 
ing hulk  rumbled  to  a  stop  in  front  of 
them.  Out  would  step,  needing  none 
of  the  clear  light  of  the  sun,  the  essence 
of  New  York.  And  Aristotle,  contem- 
plating the  final  causes  of  all  things, 
would  categorize  a  zeppelin  as  be- 
longing to  the  element  Air —  until  he 
saw  a  landing  or  two  and  had  to  add: 
Fire! 

A  consideration  like  the  above  really 
didn't  lead  Dr.  Brian  Cudahy,  associate 
professor  of  philosophy,  into  subway 
trains  and  lighter-than-air-craft.  The 
subway  thing  is  kind  of  a  strange,  mys- 
tical love  affair  that  began  when  he 
was  born,  you  might  say,  within  the 
very  shadow  of  the  Brooklyn  line  — 
with  a  leaden  token  in  his  hand.  All  his 
early  life,  all  the  way  through  college, 
was  spent  on  that  endless  maze  of 
tunnels  under  New  York  City  —  the 
subway,  to  be  exact,  preceded  phi- 
losophy in  his  life.  He  was,  as  he  puts 
it,  "thrilled  to  come  to  BC  seven  years 
ago  because  it  meant  that  once  again 
we'd  be  living  in  a  city  with  a  real 
subway." 

He  has  no  ready  explanation  for  his 
thing  with  zeppelins,  but  then  it's  im- 
polite to  demand  from  the  world's  fore- 
most authority  on  a  subject  how  he 
happened  to  become  acquainted  with 
it.  He  did  say,  however,  that  it  had 
something  to  do  with  vanishing  crea- 
tures, with  nostalgia  for  some  not-so- 
lovable  yet  unique  (man's  oldest  suc- 
cessful flyin'  machine  was  a  balloon) 
thing  of  the  past  —  and  maybe,  he 
points  out,  of  the  future  (because,  I 
suppose,  a  helium  slick  in  the  atmos- 
phere, even  the  seven  million-plus 
cubic  feet  that  would  be  needed  to  fill 
something  as  large  as  the  Hindenberg, 
presents  no  environmental  hazard, 
helium  being  inert). 

Cudahy  has  done  his  research  on 
subways  with  the  thoroughness  ex- 
pected of  a  philosophy  professor.  He 


has  travelled  on  every  subway  system 
in  North  America  except  one.  That  one 
doesn't  really  count.  It's  a  privately 
owned  line  in  Fort  Worth,  Texas  that 
connects  a  department  store  to  its 
parking  lot  —  a  whole  quarter-mile  in 
length.  An  example  of  his  dedication 
to  subway  scholarship  occurred  last 
summer,  when  he  took  his  wife  and 
four  kids  to  Montreal  for  their  vacation 
—  to  ride  the  subway. 

In  the  manner  of  a  true  academecian, 
Cudahy  isn't  content  to  let  this  scholar- 
ship lie  at  rest.  Besides  his  philosophy 
courses,  he  teaches  Urban  Transporta- 
tion to  twenty-eight  students  and  any 
railway  fanatics  who  happen  to  wander 
in.  The  course  will  hopefully  include, 
not  really  as  its  main  feature,  an  ex- 
cursion to  that  exotic  control  center  of 
the  MBTA,  the  Adams  Square  facility. 
(Negotiations  are  presently  underway, 
I  understand,  to  get  a  special  group 
excursion  rate  on  the  Riverside  line.) 

The  course  is  not,  incidentally,  all 
funk  and  games.  The  importance  of 
viable  public  transportation  to  and 
around  urban  centers  becomes  more 
clear  every  day.  Try  driving  through 
any  major  city  during  the  rush  hour. 
Try  driving  through  New  York  at  any 
hour.  Try  seeing  Pittsburgh  from  the 
Copper's  building  when  a  temperature 
inversion  sets  in.  Try  seeing  Youngs- 
town  anytime  at  all.  Cudahy's  hobby 
(not  the  zeppelins,  people)  fits  in  very 
appropriately  and  very  seriously. 

But  back  to  the  lighter  side.  In  this 
publish-or-perish  world,  Cudhay  is 
right  in  step.   His  list  of  publications 


includes  articles  on  Claude  Tres- 
montant,  Wichtenstein,  Duns  Scotus, 
David  Hume,  Meta-ethics,  zeppelins, 
and  subways.  He's  recently  completei 
his  masterwork  —  well,  not  really 
masterwork,  but  a  light  and  readable 
history  of  the  New  York  subway  syster 
entitled  Under  the  Sidewalks  of  New 
York.  It  documents,  among  other 
things,  the  first  recorded  separation  o 
man  from  his  briefcase  and  of  man  froi 
his  wallet  (on  the  same  day,  the  very 
first,  with  the  mayor  of  New  York  at  thi 
controls),  as  well  the  more  serious 
legal,  financial  and  political  aspect. 
It's  interesting  reading  for  anyone  wor 
dering  how  that  system,  with  all  its 
good  and  bad  points,  came  to  be  built 
—  filling  the  gap  between  the  highly 
technical  manuals  used  by  structural 
engineers  and  the  highly  nostalgic 
reminiscences  cherished  by  the  buffs 
of  the  railway  clubs. 

Cudahy  is  also  sole  owner  and  pro- 
prietor of  Cudahy  Express  Lines,  Inc., 
and  will  carry  your  small  valuables  (01 
miniature  men)  on  either  of  two  levels 
around  a  nine  by  sixteen  foot  circuit  it 
his  garage.  (I  should  point  out  that 
that's  much  smaller  than  even  that  Fo 
Worth  line.)  His  trains  are  known  to 
run  on  schedule  —  ahead  of  schedule 
when  his  youngest  son  is  at  the  con- 
trols. 

He's  also  one  three-hundred-six- 
tieth part  owner  of  an  old  Boston  stre< 
car  (still  in  running  condition)  housed 
in  a  railway  museum  in  Bramford, 
Connecticut.  Egg  him  on  a  bit,  people 
maybe  he'll  take  you  for  a  ride. 
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Profile:  Every  Cloud  has  its  Ed  Brooks  watching 


by  John  Loretz 

Ed  Brooks  has  his  head  in  the  clouds. 
It  belongs  there.  Ed's  a  meteorologist, 
and  clouds  are  his  business. 

"My  father  was  a  specialist  on 
clouds,  so  I  started  out  making  cloud 
observations  very  early,  and  I've  used 
clouds  a  great  deal.  During  World 
War  II  when  we  had  no  weather  data 
available  to  us,  we  used  to  go  out  and 
make  local  station  observations.  So 
we  watched  clouds  because  high 
clouds  are  a  very  good  indication  of 
what  the  winds  are.   They're  tracers 
for  the  wind." 

Brooks  makes  daily  forecasts  for 
his  classes,  and  takes  full  responsibil- 
ity for  his  accuracy.  "I  give  them  the 
forecast  and  tell  them  why  it's  going  to 
be  that  way.  And  if  I'm  wrong,  I  have 
to  find  an  explanation.  I  can't  just  say 
that  I  had  bad  luck.  I  might  be  right 
for  the  wrong  reasons,  but  I  can't  claim 
credit  for  those  cases  either." 

Meteorology  as  a  science  developed 
slowly  in  this  country,  Brooks  ex- 
plained. In  the  '30s,  when  he  took  his 
Ph.D.  at  MIT,  the  only  other  institution 
to  offer  an  advanced  program  in 
meteorology  was  Cal  Tech.    Before 
coming  to  BC,  Brooks  spent  15  years 
at  St.  Louis  setting  up  a  full  graduate 
program  in  meteorology.    At  present, 
BC  has  no  program  in  meteorology, 
and  its  sole  weatherman  is  housed 
with  the  rocks,  fossils  and  earthquakes 
in  the  department  of  Geology  and  Geo- 
physics. 

Brooks  thinks  that  one  of  the  most 
important  uses  of  meteorology  in  the 
future  will  be  in  urban  planning  and 
housing  design.  The  interpretation 
of  long-range  observation,  he  said,  will 
be  essential  in  the  choosing  of  site 
locations,  but  educating  people  in  the 
correct  use  of  weather  information  is 
the  big  problem  there. 

"One  of  the  things  we  found,"  said 
Brooks,  "is  that  most  people  who  are 
in  other  businesses  don't  know  how  to 
use  weather  information  to  advantage, 
because  even  chronological  data  is 
not  presented  to  them  in  terms  that 
they  can  use." 

Brooks  is  currently  working  on  the 
problem  of  power  plants  based  on 
solar  energy.    "I  used  to  work  on  a 
solar  house-heating  project  at  MIT 
where  we  were  trying  to  find  out  how 
to  store  heat  in  the  summer  and  use 


it  in  the  following  winter."   Solar  heat- 
ing, he  said,  will  be  an  important  re- 
placement for  the  earth's  depleting 
stores  of  fossil  fuels,  and  will  have 
none  of  their  polluting  side  effects. 

The  destruction  and  loss  of  life  be- 
cause of  weather  disasters  can  be 
alleviated  with  the  better  understand- 
ing of  weather  patterns.  Referring  to 
Pakistan,  Brooks  said,  "We  could  give 
them  a  week's  forecast  on  that  one, 
but  it  wouldn't  do  a  bit  of  good,  because 
those  people  had  no  way  of  getting 
off  the  island.   So  the  approach  that 
we  use  there  is  totally  different.  Back 
in  1900,  there  was  a  hurricane  that 
hit  Galveston,  Texas,  and  killed  6000 
people  with  a  tidal  wave.  The  best  that 
they  could  do  in  Galveston  was  to 
build  a  gigantic  sea  wall  around  the 
island,  so  that  when  the  next  hurricane 
hit  in  1915,  they  were  saved  because 
the  wall  kept  the  water  out."  This  plan 
could  be  modified  in  the  case  of  Pak- 
istan.  It  would  be  financially  infeasible 
to  build  sea  walls  around  each  island, 
so  Brooks  suggests  building  a  wall 
around  the  largest  island,  and  gather- 
ing the  people  there  in  the  event  of 
another  storm. 

The  disenchantment  of  many  people 
with  TV's  occasionally  correct  and 


often  enigmatic  weather  forecasters 
has  not  given  meteorologists  the  best 
of  images.    Respect  for  the  profession 
in  the  future  depends  almost  entirely 
on  the  refinement  of  methods  of  weath- 
er interpretation. 

"The  biggest  drawback,"  Brooks 
said  "is  not  that  we  can't  forecast  the 
weather,  it's  that  we  can't  relate  our 
forecasts  of  winds  to  the  weather.   We 
can  forecast  the  winds  quite  accurately 
even  at  a  thousand  feet.  There  isn't 
anyone  who  wants  to  know  that  except 
the  aviator.    People  on  the  ground 
want  to  know  what  the  weather  is  going 
to  be  on  the  ground." 

Improved  techniques  of  weather 
forecasting   might   be  one   benefit 
gained  from  the  increasing  interest  in 
environmental  issues,  "if  the  attention 
that  goes  into  the  environment  can 
be  backed  up  by  funds,"  Brooks  com- 
mented.  He  stressed  particularly  the 
need  for  research  in  the  field  of  com- 
puterized forecasting. 

In  the  future,  Mark  Twain  s  oft- 
quoted  weather-comment  about  every- 
one talking  and  no  one  doing  anything 
might  still  be  true,  but  at  least  we'll 
know  what  we're  talking  about.  And 
if  you  don't,  ask  Ed  Brooks.  He  does. 
Sometimes. 
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Keeping  the  peace 


By  Tom  Graham 

"If  the  building  doesn't  respect  him, 
even  one  Resident  Assistant  is  use- 
less." That  sums  up  the  feeling  most 
people  have  about  the  RA's,  who  are 
chosen  by  the  housing  staff  to  live 
scattered  around  all  of  BC's  residences 
to  keep  them  and  the  people  inside 
them  in  one  piece. 

Each  person  has  his  own  way  of 
gaining  the  respect  of  the  students  with 
whom  he  is  living.  Some  suggest  a 
little  discipline  in  the  beginning  to  let  it 
be  known  that  the  RA  is  taking  his  job 
seriously.  But  the  idea  of  a  Policeman- 
Prefect  is  gone,  since  the  dorms  are 
filled  with  "kids  who  are  more  inde- 
pendent, more  responsible  than  ever 
before." 

The  role  of  Resident  Assistant  has 
evolved  into  that  of  a  counselor  and  a 
figure  of  authority  who  is  more  con- 
cerned with  assuring  the  rights  of  all 
than  with  enforcing  regulations  simply 
because  they  exist.  Those  who  pres- 
ently hold  the  positions  are  either 
upperclassmen  or  graduate  students; 
they  know  what  the  earlier  system  was 
like.  They  didn't  think  much  of  it  then, 
and  they  have  helped  to  change  pro- 
cedures considerably.  "You  can't 
make  a  kid  not  take  drugs,"  said  one 
Head  Resident,  but  it  is  his  respon- 
sibility to  protect  other  students;  this 
isn't  done,  however,  by  searching 
rooms  or  calling  in  the  police  when 
someone  suspects  that  marijuana  is 
being  used  in  a  closed  room  or  apart- 
ment. 

What  kind  of  problems  do  the  RA's 
experience?  Several  feel  that  the  initia- 
tion they  received  was  inadequate  for 
the  chaotic  conditions  which  greeted 
all  students  this  fall  (e.g.,  two  students 
were  assigned  to  a  broom  closet  —  one 
started  to  move  in,  but  the  other  de- 
cided that  something  was  wrong). 
Problems  of  the  draft,  career,  drug  use 
or  love  often  come  to  the  RA  rather 
than  to  a  professional  counselor.  "You 
have  to  be  almost  an  armchair  psy- 
chologist at  times,"  even  if  you  are  a 
marketing  major. 

Organizational  problems  have  led 
some  to  see  "a  dichotomy  between 
student  needs  and  Housing  Office 
policy."  Assistant  Housing  Director 
Jack  Walsh  acknowledges  the  diffi- 
culties, but  insists  that  a  "natural  ten- 
sion" should  exist,  with  the  RA  often  in 
the  middle  between  student  requests 


and  response  from  the  Housing  Office. 
Approval  of  house  governments,  build- 
ing repairs,  general  maintenance,  and 
promised  improvements  have  been  de- 
layed by  the  monumental  task  of  plac- 
ing over  five  hundred  students  in 
temporary  housing  and  then  providing 
them  with  life's  necessities  as  they 
moved  in,  surrounded  by  bulldozers 
and  carpenters.  A  frustrated  RA  from 


the  nursing  school  asked,  "Can  you 
expect  any  respect  from  the  kids  when 
you  can't  even  take  care  of  their  phys- 
ical needs?" 

Despite  the  less  than  ideal  condi- 
tions, most  RA's  would  do  it  all  again. 
Said  one,  "The  job  has  kept  me  off  my 
backside,  doing  something  construc- 
tive. Actually,  this  is  the  most  reward- 
ing experience  in  my  four  years  at  BO" 


"Ps-s-s-tJ      Wanna  buy 


some    dirty  microfilm?" 
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By  Eddie  Miller 

Dan  Sullivan,  outstanding  offensive 
guard  for  the  World  Champion  Balti- 
more Colts  was  the  toast  master  for  the 
24th  annual  Varsity  Club  Dinner  at 
Roberts  Center,  Sunday  evening, 
January  31st.  Dan,  who  still  wears 
number  71  as  he  did  for  BC  when  he 
was  one  of  college  football's  finest 
tackles,  was  an  excellent  choice  by  the 
Varsity  Club.  The  large  Dorchester 
native  (6  3  -250  lbs.)  was  a  dean's  list 
student  and  a  three  year  starter  on  the 
Eagle  teams  of  1959,  60,  and  61,  and 
won  the  coveted  Thomas  F.  Scanlan 
Trophy,  Boston  College's  highest  foot- 
ball award  in  1962.  This  year's  winner, 
the  "Senior  Outstanding  in  Scholar- 
ship, Leadership  and  Football  Ability" 
was  John  Bonistalli,  a  record-setting 
wide  receiver  from  Floral  Park,  Long 
Island  and  a  dean's  list  student  in  the 
School  of  Management. 

The  tremendous  turnout  for  the 
dinner  can  be  attributed  in  no  small 
way  to  a  splendid  8-2  record  and  Bos- 
ton College's  most  satisfying  season  in 
25  years,  but  perhaps  more  so  as  a 
tribute  to  Joe  Yukica  and  a  sort  of  ex- 
pression of  appreciation  for  his  de- 
cision to  stay  on  at  the  Heights  to  con- 
tinue his  firmly  established  program 
which  has  been  profoundly  impressive 
thus  far. 

The  mention  of  the  Tom  Scanlan 
trophy  brings  to  mind  two  more  past 
recipients.  Ross  O'Hanley  who  won 
the  award  in  1960,  was  this  years'  din- 
ner chairman,  and  Jack  Concannon 
the  great  Eagle  quarterback  in  '62  and 
'63,  the  1964  winner,  was  a  recent 
visitor  at  a  BC  hockey  game  at  McHugh 
Forum.  Jack  finished  the  season  with 
the  Chicago  Bears  in  super-fashion 
throwing  for  7  T.D.'s  and  running  for  an 
8th  in  the  Bears  final  two  games. 

ICE  CHIPS 

"Snooks"  Kelley's  hockey  team 
ended  the  first  half  of  the  play  with  a 
good  to  excellent,  if  losing,  effort  to 
powerhouse  Boston  University  and  a 
5-4  win  over  Dartmouth.  This  should 
give  his  young  club  a  shot  in  the  arm 
for  the  second  half  and  hope  to  bring 
that  6-10  record  to  the  .500  level. 

Tim  Sheehy  our  own  super-star  of 
the  past  three  seasons,  was  the  leading 


scorer  on  the  U.S.  National  team  until 
sidelined  recently  after  suffering  from 
a  ruptured  appendix.  He  should  return 
in  time  to  join  the  team  before  it  heads 
for  Europe  and  the  World  Amateur 
Tournament  in  March.  Tim'sjclassmate, 
line-mate  and  close  friend  at  the 
Heights,  Kevin  Ahearn,  is  also  shining 
for  the  National  team  and  both  would 
seem  to  be  shoe-ins  for  next  year's 
Olympic  sextet. 

AROUND  THE  RIM: 

Chuck  Daly's  hoopsters  were  given 
a  big  boost  in  a  recent  Sports  Illustrated 
college  basketball  roundup.  Sports 
Illustrated  suggested  that  just  maybe 
the  Eagles'  upsets  over  Harvard,  St. 
John's,  Providence  and  Davidson, 
"weren't  upsets  after  all."  The  hero  of 
most  of  BC's  wins  this  season  has  been 
Captain  Jim  O'Brien,  rated  by  many 
experts  as  "the  finest  pure  guard  in  the 
country."  He  has  almost  single- 
handedly  led  BC  to  come-from-behind 
wins,  with  super  quarterbacking  — 
clutch  scoring,  unreal  steals,  and  per- 
fect passes.  Just  for  the  record  O'Brien 
is  averaging  20  points  per  game,  1 1 
assists,  5  steals,  and  these  are  simply 
cold  statistics.  He  must  literally  be 
seen  to  be  appreciated! 

EAGLE  FEATHERS: 

The  incomparable  Coach  Frank 
Leahy  is  a  patient  at  the  M.D.  Anderson 
Hospital  in  Houston,  Texas  ...  he  was 
recently  inducted  into  BC's  new  Hall  of 


Fame,  as  well  as  the  National  Football 
Foundation's  Hall  of  Fame  . .  .  Athletic 
Director  Bill  Flynn  was  honored  by  the 
N.C.A.A.  the  past  two  seasons  while 
serving  in  the  prestigious  post  of 
Secretary-Treasurer . .  .  Bill  will  also 
step  down  as  Chairman  on  the 
N.C.A.A.'s  powerful  Television  Com- 
mittee ...  he  has  been  a  member  since 
1958  .  .  .  When  the  University  of  Buffalo 
dropped  football  a  few  weeks  back,  it 
left  BC  with  an  open  date  next  October 
30th,  and  while  we  still  have  a  very 
attractive  10  game  slate  for  '71,  hope 
still  remains  to  sign  an  11th  opponent 
in  the  near  future  . . .  Key  hoop  games 
in  February  include  Fordham  (the  6th), 
Detroit  (20th),  and  Duquesne  (24th),  at 
Roberts  Center,  and  U.  Mass.  (9th), 
Georgetown  (15th),  and  Holy  Cross  on 
the  road.  The  Cross  game  will  be  tele- 
vised throughout  the  East  at  2:00  p.m. 
on  Saturday,  the  27th  .  . .  Biggies  in 
hockey,  the  Beanpot  games  at  the 
Garden  on  February  8th  and  two  Mon- 
day nights  later,  the  22nd  (we  will 
square  off  against  Harvard  in  the  first 
one),  will  host  Cornell  at  the  Forum  on 
the  1 9th,  and  get  another  shot  at  Boston 
University  on  the  16th  at  the  Arena  . . . 
The  prestige  indoor  track  meets  will 
grab  headlines  over  the  next  several 
Saturdays  and  watch  for  junior  miler 
Charlie  Diehl  to  hold  his  own  against 
the  nation's  better  milers  in  the  Milrose 
Games,  the  B.A.A.  Games  et  al  .  .  . 
Charlie's  capable  of  getting  down  close 
to  that  magic  four  minute  mark. 
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Frosh  Beanbaggers 

By  Reid  Oslin 

Freshman  basketball  coach  Frank 
Power  is  used  to  having  some  pretty 
good  ballplayers  around.  In  19  years 
on  the  job,  he's  helped  develop  scores 
of  blue  chip  college  hoopers,  all 
mirrored  by  the  success  that  the  BC 
basketball  program  has  enjoyed  in 
recent  seasons. 

But  this  year,  Frank  Power  feels  that 
he  is  blessed  with  a  super  crop  of 
varsity  prospects.  "We  have  eight 
boys  who  are  going  to  make  it  and  add 
effectively  to  the  basketball  program," 
he  predicted. 

Heading  the  list  of  his  prospects  are 
Jere  Nolan,  a  backcourt  whiz  from  the 
Bronx,  and  6-2  Dave  Ulrich  of  Syracuse, 
N.Y.,  also  a  guard,  who  shoots  with 
more  authority  than  Matt  Dillon. 

"Jere  Nolan  will  start  for  the  varsity 
next  winter,"  offered  Power,  who 
likened  the  6-1  floor  general  to  varsity 
captain  Jim  O'Brien.  "He's  an  excellent 
ball-handler,  has  a  good  outside  shot 
and  can  play  defense. 

"But  more  importantly,  Jere  has  a 
great  sense  of  the  game.  He  looks  at 
the  game  in  the  same  way  that  an 
O'Brien  or  Bill  Evans  sees  it." 

Power  labels  Ulrich  "a  pure  shooter 
in  every  sense  of  the  word.  He's  ag- 
gressive, and  steadily  improving  in  de- 
fense and  ball-handling  ability.  And 
he's  an  intense  competitor —  that's 
something  that  you  really  like  to  see." 

Enemy  varsity  coaches  aren't  exactly 
thrilled  with  the  prospect  of  facing  the 
double-barrelled  backcourt  duo  for  the 
next  three  years,  though  —  not  as  long 
as  each  is  maintaining  his  20-points- 
per-game  scoring  binge. 

Up  front,  Power  sees  three  good 
forward  prospects:  Dan  Kilcullen,  a  6-5 
Bronx,  N.Y.  native,  Mark  Ratering,  a  6-6 
product  of  Zeeland,  Mich.,  and  Maurice 
Walker,  6-5,  from  Teaneck,  N.J. 

"Kilcullen  is  a  good  instinctive 
player,"  rates  Power,  "and  he's  an 
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excellent  shooter  in  the  15  to  18-foot 
range.  He  also  plays  fine  defense  and 
would  be  a  real  good  college  corner- 
man." 

The  coach  terms  Ratering  as  another 
"good  shooter  with  lots  and  lots  of 
speed.  He's  an  aggressive  rebounder, 
and  improving  all  the  time." 

Walker  "shows  me  a  good  scoring 
touch,"  said  Power,  "and  as  soon  as  he 
develops  his  consistency,  he's  going 
to  be  an  asset." 

In  the  pivot,  the  Eaglets  have  two 
big  men  who  are  going  to  help.  Herrick 
Lengers,  a  6-9  center  from  Ossining, 
N.Y.,  never  played  organized  basket- 
ball until  he  was  a  senior  in  high  school, 
but  he  apparently  learns  fast,  because 
Power  feels  he's  going  to  play  for  the 
varsity  either  as  a  center  or  as  a  corner- 
man. "He's  got  the  speed,  co-ordina- 
tion and  shooting  skill  to  do  either." 

Steve  Reid,  6-8,  from  Billerica,  Mass., 
is  recovering  from  an  early  season  leg 
injury,  but  Power  sees  his  shooting  and 
rebounding  abilities  as  good  enough  to 
win  a  spot  on  the  varsity  squad. 

A  pleasant  surprise  is  Phil  Dunn,  a 
6-3  guard  from  Chevy  Chase,  Md.  "His 
attitude  and  determination  is  100-plus 
per  cent"  said  Power.  "He's  tough, 
can  shoot  and  he  jumps  like  a 
kangaroo." 

"I  think  that  this  squad  will  be  more 
productive  in  terms  of  varsity  ball- 
players than  any  other  I've  ever 
coached,"  said  Powers. 

After  19  years  and  about  a  zillion 
victories,  he  ought  to  know. 


Masked  Marvel 

by  Tom  Burke 

He's  daddy's  little  boy  and  he  wears 
a  blazer  made  by  Omar  the  tent  maker. 

His  Blazer  is  the  Maroon  and  Gold 
of  the  Boston  College  hockey  team 
and  it's  coach  John  "Snooks"  Kelley 


who  kids  his  sophomore  goalie  Neil 
Higgins  about  the  Omar  bit.  Snooks 
doesn't  really  care  about  the  size  of 
Neil's  wardrobe  as  long  as  the  nifty 
Norwood  native  keeps  playing  hockey 
the  way  he  has  been  for  the  first  half 
of  the  schedule. 

Neil's  goaltending,  you  see,  is  one  of 
the  bright  spots  of  a  not-so-scintillating 
hockey  season  according  to  BC  stan- 
dards. Ebony  pucks  have  powered 
along  their  pernicious  path  to  the  red 
pipes  of  the  BC  goal  with  more  pizzazz 
the  first  half  of  this  season  than  at  any 
time  in  recent  memory. 

Many's  the  time  —  the  season  opener 
with  Yale,  for  instance  —  only  Higgins 
has  been  there  long  enough  to  re- 
fuse most  of  those  pucks  admission  to 
the  sanctum  sanctorum  behind  the 
crease.    He  may  be  snatching  them 
from  mid-air,  turning  them  aside  with 
his  big  stick,  or  batting  them  away 
from  a  somewhat  disadvantageous 
position  on  his  glutei  maximi. 

But  the  fact  is  that  Neil  Higgins' 
goaltending  has  been  the  key  to  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  Eagle  sextet 
this  year.  It's  not  a  new  feeling  to  Neil, 
either.  He  backstopped  his  Norwood 
High  Team  to  a  state  championship. 
He  held  his  Northland  finger  in  a  big 
Red  dike  over  in  Moscow  for  a  junior 
Olympic  team.  He  was  such  a  good 
goalie  prospect  even  at  age  12  that  he 
started  his  father  on  the  road  to  suc- 
cess. 

Well,  almost.  Neil's  dad,  Ernie  Hig- 
gins was  a  successful  union  plumber 
long  before  Neil  knew  the  meaning 
of  slapshot.  But  when  Ernie  bought  his 
son  a  protective  face  mask  for  playing 
peewee  hockey  and  it  was  so  bad  as 
to  be  dangerous,  he  vowed  that  if  he 
himself  couldn't  make  a  better  mask 
than  this  so-called  "top  quality"  job, 
then  his  son  would  play  without. 

"I  remember  we  were  experiment- 
ing with  all  sorts  of  fiberglass,  molds, 
designs,  back  then,"  relates  Neil. 

"We  finally  perfected  and  settled 
on  the  kind  I  wear  now,  one  that  covers 
nearly  the  whole  face  and  part  of  the 
head." 

By  the  time  the  Higgins  duo  had 
perfected  that  model,  so  many  people 
had  heard  about  it  that  Dad  no  longer 
had  time  for  plumbing.   He  now  works 
full  time  on  masks  and  other  protec- 
tive equipment  with  a  fiberglass  base. 
Most  of  the  National  Hockey  League 
goaltenders  wear  the  Higgins  model 
mask. 

Like  son,  like  father?  Not  really, 
but  close. 
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after  to  my  Uncle  Charlie,  class  of  '48,  who's  been  waiting  all  his  life,  it  seems, 

to  see  BC  Number  One 


>ar  Uncle  Charlie: 
Well,  I  came  back  here  to  BC  and 
tell  you  why  if  I  can  still  remember 
len  I  see  you. 

Not  much  is  the  same  here  but  one 
the  things  that  hasn't  changed  is 
at  they're  still  waiting  for  the  second 
ming  of  a  Sugar  Bowl  football  team, 
lother  is  that  every  year  or  two  the 
:al  sportswriters  say  BC  is  loaded, 
id  another  thing  that  hasn't  changed 
that,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
-thing  ever  happens.  Like  this  year 
same  deal;  season's  record,  8-2. 
How  come?  I  know  you'd  want  to 
ow,  Uncle  Charlie,  so  I  went  down  to 
)berts  Center  and  asked  Bill  Flynn, 
3  Athletic  Director. 
"What's  wrong  that  they  can  never 
i  all  the  way?"  I  asked. 
"What's  wrong  with  8  and  2,"  said 
/nn,  "when  you  beat  Army,  Navy 
id  Pittsburgh." 

"But  why  is  it  always  8  and  2,  for 
lodness  sake  or  6  and  4,  or  5  and  5? 
hy  isn't  it  ever  10  and  zero  and  the 
igar  Bowl  and  Nixon  dropping  into 
e  locker  room  to  tell  the  BC  quarter- 
ick  on  national  television  that  he's 
e  greatest  thing  since  Melvin  Laird?" 
"Sure  you  want  to  be  the  best,  but 
t's  not  kid  ourselves.  You're  not 
)ing  to  be  the  best  if  you're  not  com- 
itted  to  it  all  the  way  along  the  line, 
s  only  recently  that  we've  been  able 
hire  the  proper  number  of  assis- 
nt  coaches  and  that  we've  been 
)le  to  put  coaches  on  the  road  for 
cruiting.  You  know  Dartmouth  sends 
Jt  six  full-time  coaches  for  three 
onths  a  year  to  recruit?  And  I  can 
member,  not  too  long  ago,  when 
vas  coaching  here  that  we  had  to  beg 
make  a  two-day  trip  to  New  York. 
3w,  we're  on  the  road  three  times  a 
sar  for  three  weeks.  But  that  costs 
oney.  And  so  do  facilities.  Do  you 
low  that  Air  Force  has  48  football 
Jlds?" 

Well,  here  it  comes,  I  thought.  Being 
jmber  One  will  turn  out  to  be  just 
lother  of  those  things  nobody  but 
sward  Hughes  can  afford. 
"The  commitment  BC  has  to  make 
money;  right,  Bill?" 
"Sure  it's  money,  but  money's  only 
art  of  it.  I'm  talking  about  a  University 
iat  wants  to  have  a  good  football 
am.  It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that 


I  was  told  not  to  play  more  than  3  out- 
standing teams  in  one  year  —  so  BC 
wouldn't  be  known  as  going  big  time. 
Well,  now  we're  way  beyond  that  and 
we  think  we've  found  a  competitive 
level  with  Syracuse  and  Penn  State 
and  Pitt  and  Army  and  Navy  and  we'll 
be  playing  most  of  those  teams  every 
year.  That's  our  league  and,  of  course, 
we'd  like  it  to  become  an  Eastern 
League  —  with  West  Virginia  too." 

"Then  we  have  the  traditional  teams 
—  Holy  Cross  (I'm  sure  they'll  come 
back)  and  UMass  and  Villanova." 

You  won't  believe  this,  Uncle  Charlie, 
but  Flynn  has  a  little  card  in  his  pocket 
that  has  the  BC  football  schedule  on 
it  all  the  way  to  1985. 

"In  1985,"  he  says,  "I  don't  know 
who  the  President  of  Boston  College 
will  be;  or  how  strong  or  attractive 
the  teams  will  be  but  if  we  don't  get 
these  games  lined  up  now  we  won't 
be  able  to  get  them.  Now,  look  at  this" 
(he  runs  his  finger  down  the  card  — 
he  must  be  like  the  cryptographer  who 
can  write  the  Collected  Works  of  Tol- 
stoy on  the  back  of  a  postage  stamp). 
"For  1 981 ,  I  have  8  games  now.  We 
play  Villanova;  Penn  State;  Navy;  Army; 
West  Virginia;  Syracuse;  and  Holy 
Cross.  And  that's  going  to  be  pretty 
much  the  pattern.  Then  we'll  go  into 
the  Southwest  Conference  with  Texas 
Tech  next  year  and  Texas  A  &  M  in 
73  and  we  play  Georgia  Tech  in  72 
and  Tulane  and  Florida  State  and 
Miami  in  the  mid-70's." 

"Holy  smoke,  Bill,  that  sounds  like 


you're  making  a  commitment." 

"We're  moving  up,  but  we  have  to 
keep  moving  to  compete  with  those 
teams.    It  wasn't  so  long  ago  that  BC 
gave  15-18  scholarships  a  year  for 
football.  Now  we're  up  close  to  25  and 
that's  pretty  good.  Penn  State  says 
they  do  it  at  around  that  and  even  Ohio 
State  says  they  do  too." 

I  went  downstairs  to  the  office  where 
Joe  Yukica,  the  football  coach,  hangs 
out.  Joe  had  just  turned  down  a  plush 
job  at  Dartmouth  where  the  rumor  is 
that  Coach   Bob  Blackman   had  4 
secretaries  and  a  budget  big  enough 
to  pay  for  letters  and  brochures  to 
every  football-playing  high  school 
sophomore  in  the  country. 

"How  come,  Joe?" 

(Joe's  about  eight  feet  tall,  but  he 
smiles  a  lot  to  reassure  people.) 

"Because  if  we  can  come  within  a 
couple  of  quarters  of  a  perfect  season, 
as  we  did  this  year,  I  firmly  believe 
that  BC  can  win  on  that  level  of  com- 
petition." 

Talk  about  commitment,  Uncle  Char- 
lie.  I  guess  Yukica  must  be  pretty 
sure  that  BC  is  going  to  be  here  and 
playing  football  for  a  while. 

O,  and  I  forgot  to  tell  you  another 
thing  Flynn  saw  on  his  little  schedule 
card. 

"Here's  1976,"  he  said,  "and  we  play 
Navy,  Florida  State,  Army,  Syracuse, 
West  Virginia  and  Miami.   If  I  had  a 
crystal  ball  I  might  think  that  we.  .  ." 

Can  you  wait,  Uncle  Charlie? 

—  Jim  Delay 
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alumni  news 


Annual  Giving 
For  Boston 

By  Dick  Horan,  '53 
Chairman,  Annual  Fund 


My  thanks  to  Giles  Mosher  for  offering  me  the  space  in  this  issue  usually 
set  aside  for  the  President  of  our  Alumni  Association.  I  am  sure  that  as 
Alumni  President  and  a  member  of  the  University's  Board  of  Directors,  Giles 
has  full  knowledge  of  the  university's  financial  needs  and,  as  a  result, 
suggested  that  I  use  this  space  to  ask  once  again  for  your  gift  to  the  1970-71 
Annual  Fund.  As  I  began  to  write,  I  thought  it  would  be  a  really  worthwhile 
effort  if  I  could  get  a  message  through  to  our  alumni  "silent  majority."  When 
I  say  "silent  majority,"  I  refer  to  those  thousands  of  Boston  College  men  and 
women  who  have  NEVER  been  concerned  with  the  actions,  needs,  reputa- 
tion, and,  most  recently,  the  SURVIVAL  of  Boston  College. 

We  seem  to  be  able  to  reach  a  certain  number  of  loyal,  involved  and  giving 
university  alumni.  We  can  also  understand  and  communicate  with  an 
alumnus  who  for  some  reason  has  a  gripe,  but  has  taken  the  time  to  tell  us 
about  it.  The  problem  is  that  as  alumni  we  cannot  be  an  effective  force  in 
guaranteeing  the  future  of  private  higher  education  as  we  know  it  at  Boston 
College,  while  we  have  among  us  this  uncommitted  "silent  majority." 

I  will  not  attempt  at  this  time  to  again  describe  the  need  for  your  help.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  Father  Joyce  will  be  reporting  in  detail  to  us  in  the 
near  future.  However,  I  would  like  to  reassure  you  that  many  of  your  fellow 
alumni  are  now  involved  in  seeking  solutions  to  the  problems  that  beset  our 
University.  Father  Joyce  and  the  Board  of  Directors  have  invited  and 
encouraged  experienced  men  among  our  alumni  to  become  involved  in  all 
areas  such  as  planning,  fiscal  affairs,  real  estate,  plant  and  so  forth. 

For  our  part,  we  33,000  potential  givers  can  help  solve  the  current  financial 
problem  by  applying  a  simple  formula.  Let  us  eliminate  the  "silent  majority" 
and  join  together  thousands  of  moderate  contributions  to  the  Annual  Fund 
which  will  amount  to  a  tremendous  living  endowment  FOR  BOSTON. 

Finally,  I  would  urge  you  to  join  the  John  McElroy  Associates.  If  you  can- 
not, please  select  an  affordable  level  of  giving  according  to  your  personal 
situation.  We  have  time  and  again  been  reminded  that  we  should  care.  If 
WE  do  not  —  who  will? 
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A  Valentine,  or 

Lady  Eagle,  I  Think  I  Love 

You 

by  Jim  McGahay '63 

Born  in  the  '30's  and  perpetuated  c 
the  Late,  Late  Show,  an  American 
Sweetheart  sang  and  tapped  her  wa> 
into  our  hearts.  Whether  played  by 
Betty  Grable  or  Doris  Day,  she  was 
usually  called  Betty-Coed  (note  the 
clever  way  I've  worked  BC  into  this). 
Betty-Coed's  academic  life  centered 
on  the  sweet  shoppe,  rallies,  football 
sororities,  proms,  fraternity  pins,  Jac 
Carson,  and  production  numbers.  SI 
"got  her  ring"  sometime  between  the 
Big  Game  and  the  previews  of  comi 
attractions.    We  rarely  discovered 
whether  or  not  she  graduated. 

Well,  Betty-Coed  of  the  silver  sere 
never  did  find  her  way  to  BC  —  or  sh 
got  lost  somewhere  and  has  never 
been  seen  or  heard  from.  Valentine' 
Day  provides  an  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  women  alumni  of  BC  a 
to  recognize  them  as  extraordinary 
ladies.  When  one  looks  at  tbe  1971 
scene,  the  days  when  women  were 
barely  tolerated  are  long  gone. 

Rita  Kelleher  was  Dean  of  Nursinc 
back  in  1949.  She  recalls  a  scarcity 
Ladies'  Rooms  —  and  some  faculty 
less  than  eager  to  teach  young  ladie 
Today?  Undergraduate  males,  she 
thinks,  are  among  the  most  enthu- 
siastic supporters  of  coeducation. 

Dean  Mary  Kinnane  of  the  Summe 
Session,  for  many  years  Dean  of 
Women  in  the  School  of  Ed,  observe 
academic  excellence  on  the  girls'  p* 
from  the  outset.  It's  a  long,  long  trai 
from  "girls  who  have  class  don't  sit 
on  the  grass"  to  sitting  on  the  board 
of  The  Heights  and  Stylus  and  as 
officers  of  the  Chorale  and  Band.  O 
the  pioneers  Miss  Kinnane  says,  "tt 
were  women  who,  while  still  main- 
taining their  femininity,  not  only  sur- 
vived but  achieved  in  a  male  world." 

Assistant  Dean  of  Students  Am 
Flynn  admits  that  women  are  wholly 
accepted,  though  not  all  particular 
needs  are  met.  She  sees  no  real  di 
crimination,  but  feels  that  the  pres 
system  is  still  a  little  insensitive  to  tl 
realities  of  an  enrollment  of  1,810 
women. 

Those  first  Lady  Eagles  must  hav< 
been  special  to  succeed  "where  hei 
men  are  men  ..."  But,  dear  Valentin 
our  hearts  are  true! 
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loston  College  Club  Directory 


Alumni  Haul 


IALTIMORE 
J.  S.  Lonergan,  '54, 
8664  Hoerner  Ave., 
Baltimore,  Md.  21232 

3ERKSHIRE  COUNTY 
L.  J.  Cleary,  '52, 
145Bartlett  Ave., 
Pittsfield,  Mass.  01201 

OSTON-DOWNTOWN 
J.  E.  Joyce,  '61, 
280  Devonshire  St., 
Boston,  Ma. 

UFFALO 

G.  Gannon,  Jr.,  '54, 
618  Brisbane  Building, 
Buffalo,  New  York 

ENTRAL  NEW  YORK 
M.  V.  Murphy,  Jr.,  52, 
128  Goodrich  Ave., 
Syracuse,  N.Y. 

HICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
A.M.  Moloney,  '64, 
1311  Stratford  Rd., 
Deerfield,  III. 

LEVELAND,  OHIO 
P.  Vincello,  '44, 
350  Barrington  Rd., 
Painesville,  Ohio 

ETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
P.  E.  Brennan,  '61, 
1632  Bolton, 
Walled  Lake,  Mich. 

AIRFIELD  COUNTY 
J.  R.  Alvord,  '55, 
14  Muriel  St., 
Norwalk,  Conn.  06851 

\LL  RIVER 

A.J.  Abraham,  '60, 
Wamsutta  Rd., 
Somerset,  Mass.  02723 

.ORIDA 

G.  L.  Murphy,  Jr.,  '41, 
5355  S.W.  78th  St., 
Miami,  Fla.  33143 

EORGIA 

W.  Trifiro,  '51, 

6485  Whispering  Lane, 

N.E.  Atlantic,  Ga. 

ARTFORD,  CONN. 
R.  A.  Santo,  '51, 
1  Sherwood  Lane, 
W.  Simsbury,  Conn. 


LAWRENCE 

D.  J.  Leonard,  Esq.,  '50, 
97  Bowden  St., 
Lawrence,  Mass. 
LONG  ISLAND 
J.  Cavanaugh,  Jr.,  '58, 
3  Tulipwood  Drive, 
Commack,  N.Y. 
LOS  ANGELES 
F.  Greco,  '56, 
P.O.  Box  46476, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90046 
LOWELL 
J.J.  Petros,  '52, 
114  Parker  St., 
Lowell,  Mass.  01851 
LYNN-NORTH  SHORE 
J.  H.  Kennedy,  '56, 
19  Sweetser  Terrace, 
Lynn,  Mass. 
MAINE 

M.J.  Goulding,  '49, 
17-4  Winds  Rd., 
Portland,  Maine  04102 
MANHATTAN  BUSINESS 
GROUP  R.J.  O'Keefe,  '51. 
1  New  York  Plaza, 
New  York,  N.Y. 
MID-HUDSON 
F.  Mauriello,  '51, 
P.O.  Box  511, 
Millbrook,  New  York 
NEW  BEDFORD 

J.  R.  Harrington,  '55, 
190  Williams  St., 
New  Bedford 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
F.  B.  Mesmer,  '51, 
130Steinmetz  Drive, 
Manchester,  N.H. 
NEW  HAVEN 

J.  Lukas,  Esq.,  '60, 
146  Cottage  St., 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
NEW  JERSEY 
J.  C.  Cronin,  '57, 
318  Libby,  Ave., 
Ridgewood,  N.J.  07450 
NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
F.  J.O'Neil, 
1810  Alden  St., 
Belmont,  Calif.  94002 


OLD  COLONY 

W.  B.  Earley,  '47, 

Cape  Cod  Lane, 

Norwell,  Mass.  02601 
OREGON 

F.  E.  Harrington,  '35, 

Univ.  of  Portland, 

Oregon  97232 
PHILADELPHIA 

P.  K.  Duffey,  '40, 

521  Argyle  St., 

Drexel  Hill,  Pa.  19026 
RHODE  ISLAND 

W.  E.  Lewis,  '61, 

112  Prescott  Ave., 

Riverside,  R.I. 
ROCHESTER 

D.  White,  '60, 

16  Lynnwood  Drive, 

Rochester,  New  York 
ST.  LOUIS 

Hon.  M.  Rosenthal  LL.B.,  '36, 

1015  Locust  St.,  Suite  800, 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  63101 
SEATTLE 

J.  G.  McGowan,  '62, 

17910  N.E.  13th  St., 

Bellevue,  Washington 
SPRINGFIELD 

J. A.  Cancelliere,  '45, 

31  Federal  St., 

Agawam,  Mass.  01001 
TAUNTON 

R.  F.  Mealy,  M.D.,  '45, 

68  Church  Green, 

Taunton,  Mass. 
TOLEDO,  OHIO 

J.G.  M.  Vidoli,  '60, 

1810  Potomac  Drive, 

Toledo,  Ohio 
WASHINGTON 

E.  J.  Richards,  '54, 
2407  Carey  Lane, 
Vienna,  Va.  22180 

WISCONSIN 

P.  D.  Penni,  '64, 

6804  W.  Acacia  St., 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
WORCESTER 

J.  J.  Connor,  '44, 

18  Orchard  Rd., 

Shrewsbury,  Mass. 


ROMAN  HOLIDAY 

APRIL  16-25,  1970 
APPLICATION  FOR  RESERVATIONS 

PRICE:  $435.00  (add  $25  for  single  occupancy) 


NAME: 

ADDRESS: 
TEL.  NO.:  _ 


DOUBLE, 


SINGLE 


A  deposit  of  $100.00  per  person  must  accompany  application,  payable 
to  the  B.C.  Alumni  Association.  Full  information  on  each  member  in  party 
is  required.  (Information  about  this  trip  will  be  found    in  the 

Alumni  Haul  ) 


John  F.  Wissler 

Executive  Director,  Alumni  Association 

Taking  advantage  of  the  new  liturgy 
schedules,  the  Alumni  Board  has 
scheduled  Laetare  Sunday's  celebra- 
tion for  Saturday  evening,  March  20. 
Mass  will  be  offered  by  Archbishop 
Humberto  Madeiras  at  6:45  p.m.  in  St. 
Ignatius  Church  followed  by  a  taste- 
tempting  buffet  in  McHugh  Forum. 
Spouses  and  families  are  invited  to 
attend  and  help  make  this  formal  wel- 
come to  the  Archbishop  by  the  Alumni 
Association  a  most  memorable  one. 
A  mailing  will  be  made  in  February 
with  the  names  of  class  committee 
members.  Tickets  which  are  priced 
at  $6.00  per  person  may  be  secured 
from  them  or  the  Alumni  Office. . .  . 
Going,  going,  and  almost  gone  is  an 
opportunity  to  take  the  Roman  Holiday 
trip  to  Rome  and  Florence,  April  16-25. 
Very  few  reservations  are  left.  They 
may  be  made  by  calling  Alumni  Hall. 
A  $100  deposit  will  insure  your  place 
on  this  promising  tour. ...  A  Nominat- 
ing Committee  for  the  1971-1972  bal- 
lot has  been  hard  at  work  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Paul  Paget  '45  and 
looks  forward  to  presenting  a  truly 
outstanding  slate  of  candidates  for 
your  consideration  in  the  Spring. . . . 
Thinking  of  Spring  prompts  us  to  give 
brief  advance  notice  on  the  ever-pop- 
ular Alumni  Golf  Outing.   It  will  be  held 
at  the  Blue  Hill  Country  Club  on 
Monday,  May  10,  1971.  Details  to  fol- 
low but  mark  the  day  down  now.  . . . 
Also,  by  way  of  advance  notice,  Arthur 
Fiedler  will  be  on  hand  once  again 
for  Alumni  Weekend.  His  presence 
with  sixty  members  of  the  Boston  Pops 
Orchestra  has  become  a  tradition  and 
this  year  he  will  be  here  on  Saturday, 
June  12  at  Roberts  Center. . . .  One 
of  the  attempts  at  greater  Alumni  com- 
munications and   involvement  has 
been  the  institution  of  Alumni  Advisory 
Committees  in  the  Schools  of  Man- 
agement, Education  and  Nursing. 
Working  at  the  direction  of  the  respec- 
tive deans,  the  idea  is  to  promote 
greater  awareness  of  the  activities  of 
each  school  for  its  Alumni.  . . .  Else- 
where in  this  section  is  an  earnest 
appeal  for  support  of  the  Annual  Fund. 
Please  make  every  effort  to  help  your 
Alma  Mater  this  year.  BC  needs  you! 
. .  .  Please  do  us  a  big  favor  and  let  us 
know  your  latest  address  if  we  don't 
have  it. 


ridge 
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alumni  notes 

Strolling  down  Memory  Lane  can 
be  fun,  so  we  thought  you'd  like  the 
thematic  approach  we're  trying  this 
month  for  the  class  notes,  centering  in 
on  the  big  '41,  which  celebrates  its 
30th  anniversary  this  year.  Edward  J. 
Burke,  the  class  correspondent,  gives 
us  a  wrap-up:  "Three  decades  ago, 
you  will  recall,  war  clouds  were  hover- 
ing over  our  country.  World  War  II 
had  commenced;  F.D.R.  was  President 
and  Leverett  Saltonstall  was  Gover- 
nor; Maurice  Tobin  occupied  the  may- 
oralty seat  for  the  City  of  Boston.  And, 
Eugenio  Pacelli  was  serving  in  the 
Vatican  as  Pope  Pius  XII  ..  .  In  the 
sports  world,  Joe  Louis,  "the  Champ," 
had  defended  his  boxing  title  three 
times;  BC  end  Gene  Goodreault  was 
a  solid  choice  on  the  All-America 
teams;  center  Chet  Gladchuck,  of  late 
memory,  also  rated  as  an  All-America, 
as  did  just  about  everyone  else  on 
the  1940  football  team  of  versatility 
and  talent,  plus  "character,"  and,  of 
course,  the  coaching  genius  of  Frank 
Leahy,  Boston  College  enjoyed  an 
undefeated  football  season  as  the 
Eagles  stunned  the  mighty  Tennessee 
Vols  by  the  score  of  19-13  on  New 
Year's  Day,  1941,  in  what  was  truly  a 
Sugar  Bowl  classic  .  . .  Among  our  dis- 
tinguished Sub  Turri  patrons  were 
Most  Rev.  Richard  J.  Cushing  and  Bing 
Crosby  . . .  Some  of  our  popular  col- 
legiate favorites  are  listed  for  your 
pleasure;  they  are  as  follows:  Girl's 
College —  Regis,  Lasell,  Emmanuel; 
Radio  Program —  Information  Please; 
Favorite  Scholastic  (entire  four  years) 

—  Mr.  Pennisi,  S.J.,  Ballet  Dancer  — 
Zorina,  Hoctor;  Meeting  Place  —  the 
Heights'  Office,  Tower  Building  Caf- 
eteria; Pastime  —  Bull  Sessions;  Opera 

—  "Carmen";  Comic  Strip  —  "Li* I 
Abner";  Comedian  —  Bob  Hope,  Jack 
Benny;  Movie  —  "Gone  With  The 
Wind";  Play  —  "Life  With  Father"; 
Orchestra  —  Tommy  Dorsey,  Glenn 
Miller;  Most  Interesting  Courses  — 
Ethics  and  Religion;  Actor  (Stage) 

—  Louis  Calhern,  Maurice  Evans; 
Novel  —  Northwest  Passage,  The  Mas- 
terful Monk;  Poem  —  "Hound  of 
Heaven";  Woman  of  the  Year —  Scar- 
let O'Hara;  Man  of  the  Year —  Lind- 
bergh; Theater —  Metropolitan;  Mag- 
azine —  Life;  Sports  Columnist  —  Bill 
Cunningham;   Radio  Commentator 

—  Lowell  Thomas,  Jim  Britt;  Novelist 

—  Kenneth  Roberts;  Playwright  — 
Shakespeare;  Song  —  "We're  in  the 
Army  Now,"  "Amapola";  and  Singer 

—  Bing  Crosby  ..." 


'70  "Frank  Dubreuil  is  now  a  member 
of  the  University's  Board  of  Directors 
and  is  completing  his  six  months 
service  in  the  National  Guard  at  Fort 
Gordon,  Savannah,  Georgia.  Frank 
will  return  to  Boston  in  February  and  to 
Harvard  Law  School  in  the  fall  .  . .  Bill 
Koffell  has  just  accepted  a  job  with  the 
Department  of  Labor —  Bill  will  work 
in  the  New  England  region  on  labor 
union  compliance  under  D.O.L.  guide- 
lines. He'll  go  to  Ohio  State  Law 
School  in  the  fall .  .  .  Tom  Dwyer,  after  a 
July  wedding  to  Mary  Gearhard  in 
Detroit,  is  living  in  Hartford,  Conn,  and 
is  presently  a  staff  writer  for  the  Hart- 
ford Times.  Mary  is  an  elementary 
school  teacher  in  the  Hartford  school 
system  . . .  Joe  Fitzpatrick,  after  an 
August  wedding  to  Mary  Ellen  Pollard 


(Emmanuel  70)  in  Lowell,  Mass.  is 
living  in  Cambridge  and  is  a  Research 
Associate  in  the  Community  Develop- 
ment Department  at  the  Greater  Boston 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  His  wife,  a 
former  staff  member  for  Senator  Ed- 
ward M.  Kennedy,  is  expecting  a  baby 
in  the  spring  . .  .  Jeff  Dowling  is  a  grad- 
uate business  student  at  the  University 
of  Connecticut  and  is  shuttling  to  BC 
on  weekends  for  visits  with  his  fiancee 
Nancy  Marzicki  (Ed.  71).  They'll  marry 
in  June  . . .  Tony  Bryk  is  living  in  Cam- 
bridge, is  a  student  at  Harvard  School 
of  Graduate  Education  and  is  engaged 
to  Marvelous  Marci  .  . .  Mike  Ryan  is 
living  in  New  York  and  is  currently  on 
the  staff  of  the  City  Human  Rights 
Commissioner  (that's  Commissioner 
Portnoy,  isn't  it?) . .  .  Charlie  Brown 
is  a  grad  student  in  economics  at  Har- 
vard and  is  "giving  B's  like  peanuts" 
to  his  freshman  economics  class  at 
BC.  The  word  is  out:  Brown  is  a  gut! 
. . .  Dave  Bergan  is  a  first  year  law  stu- 
dent at  Georgetown  and  is  also  mak- 


ing plans  for  marriage.  What  happene* 
to  the  cough  syrup,  Dave!  (Editor's 
note:  the  class  correspondent  probabl 
means  something  gross  by  that,  but 
since  we  can't  tell  we'll  put  it  in  any- 
way) . . .  Terry  Hamilton  is  a  first  year 
BC  Law  man  and  is  living  with  his  wife 
Peggy  (Smith,  Nursing  71)  in  Boston 
after  an  August  wedding  . . .  Also  at 
BC  Law  are  Bill  Newman,  Bill  Conti, 
Bill  Brody,  Bill  Collector,  Bill  lards  anc 
Bill  Etdoux  .  .  .  Mike  Crowly  will  once 
again  be  scorching  the  floor  at  Robert 
Center  (Police  Take  Notice)  this  year 
while  enrolled  in  the  Russian  studies 
grad  program  at  BC  .  . .  John  Farrell 
and  Janie  Emerson  were  engaged 
over  dinner  over  Thanksgiving  . . .  Bot 
Bouchard  received  a  blessing  —  a 
motorcycle  accident  which  gave  him  e 
deferment.  Blessing^2:  he  got  en- 
gaged in  December  .  .  .  Steve  Jan- 
kauskas  got  his  hair  cut  to  teach  spe- 
cial ed  at  Andover  High  School  .  .  . 
Don  Blanchard's  in  the  Peace  Corps 
. . .  Bob  Barouki's  at  U  Mass  . . .  Jim 
Phelan  has  started  to  drill  —  for  cav- 
ities, at  Tufts  and  is  rooming  with  Joh 
Kelrey  who  is  often  howling  in  pain 
. . .  Tony  O'Boyle  Bierne  is  getting 
hitched  in  January  while  hanging  in 
at  Virginia  with  English.  (Editor's  not* 
English  is  Tony's  friend  and  they  mal« 
the  best  team  of  chariot  pullers  in 
Charlottesville) .  .  .  Mike  Boughton's 
still  at  Weston  studying  to  join  the 
Jesuits  ...  Vic  Alibrandi's  selling  sorr 
thing  swell  for  Kodak  in  New  Jersey. 
Class  Correspondent  is  Joe  Fitzpatric 
(24   Concord   Avenue,   Cambridge, 
Mass.  02138). 


'67  Attention  Mick  Amick  and  Bill  Kit- 
ley;  Dan  Sullivan  is  looking  for  you. 
Dan  is  flying  helicopters  in  Viet  Nam 
235th  AVN  Co.  (Att.  Hel)  A.P.O.  S.F. 
96215  and  would  like  to  hear  from 
you  both  because  he  will  be  coming 
home  soon  . . .  Army  Captain  Dennis 
Ryan  was  awarded  two  bronze  star 
medals  in  Viet  Nam  ...  If  you  need  an 
political  favors,  call  classmate,  John 
Businger,  who  won  election  to  the 
Great  and  General  Court  this  past 
November . . .  Speaking  of  elections 
Bob  Moniz  worked  extremely  hard 
campaigning  in  Fall  River  .  .  .  Class 
Correspondent  is  Charles  A.  Bene- 
dict, (1409  River  Street,  Hyde  Park, 
Mass.  02136). 

'66  Bob  Hinson  is  now  with  Sullivan, 
Stauffer,  Colwell  and  Bayles  as  assis- 
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bride 


ant  media  director  for  the  Lever  Bros, 
ind  American  Brand  accounts  .  .  . 
Charlie  Heffernan  and  his  recent  bride, 
3arbara,  are  in  Korea.  Charlie  is  in 
he  Army  and  Barbara  is  teaching  in  a 
iependent  school . . .  Pat  and  Janet 
Karam)  Fasanello  had  their  first  child, 
i  daughter  named  Lynne  . . .  Tom  and 
Elaine  (Prendergast)  Shea  are  now 
iving  in  Feeding  Hills,  Mass.  Tom  is 
eaching  at  Springfield  College.    Mat- 
hew  and  Amy  keep  Elaine  busy;  and 
Matthew  and  Amy  are  kept  busy  by 
rving,  Lester,  Margot  and  the  Peanut 
/Ian.  More  later . . .  Mike  Lahan  is  in 
he  Army  and  stationed  at  Fort  Mc- 
'hearson  in  Georgia  . . .  Jeanne  Hol- 
and  is  teaching  at  the  Lawrence 
yiemorial  Hospital  in  Medford  . . .  Joe 
Coccoza  and  his  wife  Fran  are  expect- 
ng  their  third  child.  Joe  is  finishing 
ip  his  doctorate  in  Cincinnati  at  West- 
srn  Reserve  . . .  John  and  Maryellen 
Driscoll)  Gannon  are  living  in  Maple- 
vood,  Missouri  where  John  is  in  school, 
"hey  are  expecting  their  first  child 
. .  John  and  Ann  (Reilly)  Teter  had  a 
irst  child,  a  son  . . .  Marguerite  Maz- 
:one  is  teaching  in  Acton,  Mass.  and 
ikiing  . . .  George  and  Jean  Perkins 
lave   a  darling   14-month-old   son 
3eorge,  Jr.  George  is  currently  serv- 
ng  with  the  Navy  in  Viet  Nam  . .  .  Class 
Correspondents  are  Dr.  Thomas  P. 
rorrisi  and  Marianne  (McGinnis)  Torrisi 
179  Pleasant  Valley  Street,  Methuen, 
i/lass.  01844). 


'65  A  lively  note  from  the  Gas  Dynam- 
ics Laboratory  of  the  Department  of 
Mechanical  Engineering  and  Astro- 
nautical  Sciences  at  the  Technological 
Institute  of  Northwestern  University 
goes  on  to  say  that  Ray  Hosker  is  com- 
pleting work  on  his  doctorate  and 
has  been  accepted  for  post  doctoral 
work  at  the  Von  Karman  Institute  for 
Fluid  Dynamics  in  Belgium.  He  and  his 
wife  Marilyn  and  son  Rick  will  spend 
the  next  year  in  Belgium  .  . .  George 
Tyson  will  be  at  the  Harvard  Business 
School  for  a  while.  He  is  on  leave  from 
the  Navy  for  several  years  . . .  Brian 
Hooligan  is  looking  for  a  pen  pal . . . 
Phil  Thibodeau,  please  call  Gary  Mil- 
ler ..  .  Speaking  of  Gary  Miller,  he 
and  his  wife  Joan  (Gherson)  are  living 
with  their  two  daughters,  Aura  Lee 
(41/2  years  old)  and  Bibiana  Louise 
(born  Dec.  9)  and  six  squirrels  in  Fort 
Walton  Beach,  Florida.  Address  is 
218  Bayou  Woods  Drive  . . .  The  law 
firm  of  Gavin  and  Gavin  in  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  announced  last  month, 
that  Joe  Vena  had  become  associated 
with  the  firm  ...  It  has  been  requested 
that  we  give  the  zip  codes  of  all  the 
class  correspondents.  Here  are  a  few 
of  them:  06880,  02167,  02135-34,  92067 
and  32548.    More  later.   Class  cor- 
respondent is  Ron  Nief  (15  Walbridge 
Street,  Allston,  Mass.  02134). 

'60  Rick  Pierce  is  a  director  of  Sys- 
tems and  Sales  for  Auto-Corn,  Inc., 


dent  Pat  O'Reardon  talking:  "I  was 
recently  informed  that  the  B.C. S.N. 
graduates  now  wear  two  velvet  bands 
on  their  nurse's  cap.  One  band  is  gold 
and  the  other  is  maroon.  This  sounds 
very  nice,  but  why  wasn't  the  Alumni 
notified  of  the  change???    I  have  re- 
cently been  working  with  several 
B.C. S.N.  Student  Nurses  and  they  were 
amazed  that  I  didn't  hear  of  the  change 
which  was  voted  on  last  year.  I  really 
think  that  the  Alumni  should  be  kept 
abreast  of  the  changes  within  the 
school."  (Editor's  note:  Right  on,  Pat.) 
Pat  also  tells  us  this:  "Yours  truly's 
husband,  Brian  O'Riordan,  who  is  also 
a  1958  graduate  (from  the  Business 
School),  has  recently  been  appointed 
Personnel  Worker  at  the  Southern 
Junior  High  School  in  Somerville, 
where  he  has  been  a  math  teacher  for 
the  past  1 2  years."  . . .  Class  Correspon- 
dent is  Patricia  O'Riordan,  (78  Rhine- 
cliff  Street,  Arlington,  Mass.  02174). 

'51   Charlie  Doherty  is  President  of 
the  Personnel  Managers  Club  of  Bos- 
ton. He  planned  and  directed  "The 
Career  Exposition"  held  at  the  Statler 
Hilton  Hotel   in  Boston   in  January. 
Charlie  is  with  the  First  National  Stores. 
He  and  his  family  manage  several  ski 
trips  every  winter .  . .  John  McGowan 
has  been  named  Director  of  Corporate 
Accounting  Procedures  for  Eastern 
Gas  and  Fuel  Associates.    He  was 
previously  Director  of  Operations 


66  We  were  sorry  to  learn  of  the  death 
3f  classmate  Peter  Buck,  in  late  De- 
cember, and  offer  sympathy  to  Peter's 
Darents  and  family  . .  .  News  from  the 
Military  Department:  First  Lieutenant, 
Daul  R.  Procaccini,  stationed  at  Webb 
AFB  in  Texas,  was  named  "Outstand- 
ng  Fuels  Management  Officer  of  the 
Vear"  (Amazing);  Captain  Reginald 
Jones  finished  Air  Force  navigator 
training  school  at  Mather  AFB  in  Cali- 
fornia; Captain  George  Moon  is  in 
charge  of  thousands  of  battalions  of 
Army  ants  somewhere  in  Texas  . . . 
Class  Correspondent  is  Richard  H. 
McCormack,  (216  Sargeant  Street, 
Hartford,  Conn.). 


a  computer  service  bureau  located  in 
Kingston,  Mass  . . .  Tom  O'Brien  is 
with  General  Foods  and  living  in  Con- 
necticut . . .  Joe  and  Grace  Carty  had 
their  third  daughter  and  fourth  child, 
Deirdre  Rose;  Real  and  Sheila  Ray 
had  their  third  son,  Duncan  . . .  Class 
Correspondent  is  Joseph  Carty,  (52 
Simon  Hill  Road,  Norwell,  Mass.  02061 ). 

'58  Brenda  Johnson  is  now  working 
at  the  Belmont  Visiting  Nurse  Asso- 
ciation . . .  Ceclia  Canniff  Doherty  had 
a  girl,  Amy,  just  before  Christmas. 
That  makes  4  girls  and  1  boy  . . .  Alma 
Pallotta  Apicella  had  a  girl  too.  That's 
her  fifth  child  . . .  Here's  correspon- 


Analysis  . . .  Bob  Sullivan  lives  in  West- 
wood,  is  a  Vice  President  of  the  New- 
ton-Waltham  Bank,  and  is  very  active 
in  local  Cub-Scout  activities  . . .  Joe 
Mather  is  living  in  New  Jersey;  Jim 
Botaish  is  living   in  Missouri;  Dick 
Moody  is  living  in  Georgia,  Dick  Ahearn 
is  living  in  Pittsburgh.  He  is  Regional 
Sales  Manager  for  the  Fedders  Cor- 
poration. Class  Correspondent  is  J.  A. 
Casey,  (35  Aran  Road,  Westwood, 
Mass.  02090)  and  he  writes  this:  "I 
have  been  a  class  correspondent  for 
almost  twenty  years  and  I  can  count  on 
one  hand  the  number  of  letters  I  have 
received  from  classmates  telling  me 
what  they  are  doing.  Please  write  to 
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me  or  one  of  the  other  class  correspon- 
dents. We'd  like  to  hear  from  you." 

'49  Congratulations  to  John  McGourty 
on  his  appointment  as  principal  of  the 
Frank  V.  Thompson  Middle  School 
in  Dorchester . .  .  Classmates  seen  at 
the  Holy  Cross  football  game  festivities: 
Bill  Abely,  Bob  Curran,  Sahag  Dak- 
esian,  Jake  Emmons,  Bill  Harney,  John 
Holt,  Henry  the  Sly  Toad,  Jim  McEt- 
trick,  John   Prince,   Peter  Rogerson, 
Fred  Flintstone,  Al  Smith,  Lou  Visco, 
and  Bill  Cohan  . . .  Sahag  and  Margaret 
Dakesian  hosted  a  recent  party  in  their 
new  home  in  Sudbury  . . .  John  and 
Gloria  Holt's  eldest  son,  Chris,  is  a 
freshman  class  member  of  the  BC 
Color  Guard  . . .  Condolences  to  Frank 
Falvey  and  Ed  Doherty  on  the  death 
of  their  fathers.    Frank  is  still  with 
DuPont  and  residing  in  Dayton,  Ohio. 
His  dad  was  one  of  the  most  loyal 
alumni  in  the  history  of  BC  . . .  Local 
members  of  the  class  are  urged  to  save 
Laetare  Sunday  as  a  special  event 
this  year.  Archbishop  Madeiros  will 
be  guest  of  honor  and  featured  speaker 
. . .  Class  Correspondent  is  John  T. 
Prince  (64  Donnybrook  Road,  Brigh- 
ton, Mass.  02135). 

'33  Class  Correspondent  is  Philip  J. 
McNiff,  (101  Waban  Hill  Road,  Chest- 
nut Hill,  Mass.  02167),  and  this  is  his 
class  report.  "Dr.  Tom  Jones  attended 
the  class  reunion  of  McGill  Dental 
School  in  October  and  covered  the 
convention  of  dentists  in  Montreal  at 
the  same  time.  His  daughter  Susan 
is  a  second  year  student  at  Salve 
Regina  College  in  Newport,  R.I.;  Tom 
Jr.  is  a  senior  at  Boston  College;  and 
the  twins,  Maryellen  and  Martha  attend 
Woburn  High  School . . .  Frank  Mul- 
ligan is  Social  Work  Supervisor  at  20 
Church  St.,  Boston  Family  Sectional 
of  the  Mass.  Dept.  of  Public  Welfare. 
Though  a  bachelor,  he  claims  a  big 
family  —  about  1500  children  . . .  Henry 
Fitzgerald's  daughter  Anita  was  mar- 
ried in  October.  His  son  Thomas,  a 
freshman  at  BC  High,  played  fullback 
on  the  undefeated  freshman  team. 
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Henry  has  six  grandchildren  . . .  John 
Brennan,  retired  from  the  I.R.S.,  re- 
ports that  his  daughter  Kathleen  Ann, 
BC  Ed.  '66  was  married  to  Joseph 
McMenimen  in  August;  his  son  John, 
BC  '71  is  first  string  offensive  tackle 
on  the  BC  football  team.   John  saw 
Bucky  Warren  on  the  BC-Air  Force 
trip  to  Las  Vegas  and  Colorado  . . . 
Justin  McCarthy,  Purchasing  Agent 
at  Lever  Bros.,  reports  on  his  five  boys 
and  four  girls.    Two  girls  are  nuns 
(Sisters  of  the  Divine  Compassion); 
another  girl  is  married  and  has  one 
child;  and  there  is  one  girl  in  college. 
Two  boys  are  in  college,  two  in  high 
school,  and  one  in  the  eighth  grade. 
Justin  and  "Marg"  like  White  Plains 
and  don't  get  to  Boston  much  anymore 
. . .  John  Mackin's  son  John  is  a  senior 
in  the  BC  SOM;  Jane  Ellen  is  a  fresh- 
man in  the  BC  Ed.;  Barbara,  a  senior 
at  Fontbonne  Academy,  may  follow 
the  BC  trail . . .  Bill  Baker,  who  has  two 
sons  and  a  daughter,  is  Project  En- 
gineer for  the  Telephone  Co.  in  Fram- 
ingham.  This  is  his  8th  year  on  the 
Braintree  Planning  Board.  He  is  active 
in  all  phases  of  Braintree's  civic  and 
political  affairs  and  was  formerly  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  Town  Com- 
mittee .  .  .  Mary  (Mrs.  Bert)  Gleason 
has  moved  to  166  Floral  Street,  New- 
ton Highlands  . . .  Dick  McGivern  lives 
in  the  Merrymount  section  of  Quincy 
and  teaches  in  the  Boston  schools. 
His  daughter,  Mrs.  Mary  Bell,  has  given 
her  parents  two  grandchildren,  a  boy 
and  a  girl . . .  Bill  Hogan,  vice-president, 
public  affairs  of  the  New  England 
Telephone  Co.,  has  been  given  the 
additional  responsibilities  of  associate 
general  counsel  .  .  .  One  of  Frank 
Lang's  sons  has  just  come  home  from 
Madrid  with  his  wife  and  baby  daugh- 
ter after  serving  four  years  in  the  Air 
Force.  Frank  is  proud  of  his  nine  grand- 
children . . .  Dave  Bain  reports  from 
Methuen  that  he  has  been  in  general 
practice  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
His  wife  is  a  child  psychiatrist  and 
they  have  two  children:  David  J.  Jr. 
who  recently  married  after  his  army 
duty  in  Vietnam,  and  Jean,  working 
for  a  Master's  at  Temple  . . .  Roland 
(Jerry)  Gatturna  and  Katherine  are  the 
proud  grandparents  of  nine  grand- 
children . . .  John  Moynahan,  who  runs 
a  PR  firm  in  New  York,  writes  enter- 
tainingly about  his  four  children  and 
(as  of  Dec.  1 1 )  21/2  grandchildren. 
The  parents  of  the  latter  are  his  daugh- 
ter, Susan,  who  accumulated  degrees 
at  Newton,  BC  and  NYU  and  her  law- 
yer husband, Joseph  H.  Spain,  leader 
of  his  class  at  BC  Law  School.  Son 
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Steve  graduated  from  Fairleigh  Dick- 
inson; Judy  is  a  senior  at  Springfield 
College  and  16-year-old  Laurie  is  at 
the  Newport  School  for  Girls.  John 
reflects  philosophically  that  the  basic 
point  now  is  to  age  gracefully  and  con 
stantly  struggle  to  bridge  the  genera- 
tion gap." 

'32  Class  Correspondent  is  John  P. 
Connor,  (24  Crestwood  Circle,  Nor- 
wood, Mass.  02062),  and  this  is  his 
class  report.    "John  P.  Connor,  our 
Secretary-Treasurer,  has  been  hos- 
pitalized —  satisfactorily  recovering  a 
his  home.  The  Class  wishes  our  stead 
fast  correspondent  John  a  complete 
recovery  from  that  hip  ailment . . .  Johi 
F.  Markey,  Dyeing  Technologist  with 
DuPont,  a  leather  dyer  and  color  con- 
sultant, resides  in  Peabody,  and  oc- 
casionally confers  with  our  Laetare 
Sunday  Communion  Breakfast  Chair- 
man, Col.  Joseph  T.  Hernon,  AUS, 
Ret.  We  are  delighted  that  Joe,  one 
of  our  most  loyal  and  successful  class- 
mates, has  accepted  the  Chairman- 
ship. Recently  chosen  Editor  in  Chief 
of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Leathei 
Chemists  Association,  Joe  and  the 
pleasant,   cooperative   Mrs.   Hernon 
have  two  married  daughters  and  a  son, 
retired  from  the  Air  Force  and  pres- 
ently in  the  field  of  data  processing 
...  A  salute  to  Pres.  Fred  A.  Meier  and 
the  enthusiastic  Past  President  and 
General  Factotum,  F.  Alvin  Ricci  of 
the  Varsity  Club.  Their  efforts  provide( 
a  series  of  successful  events  for  the 
V.C.  ...  Dr.  Andrew  E.  Spognardi, 
Captain  of  the  Baseball  Team  in  1932, 
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delayed  joining  the  Boston  Red  Sox 
)f  that  year  until  he  completed  his 
.aboratory  schedule,  then  proceeded 
o  be  enrolled  with  those  in  American 
.eague  who  got  a  hit  the  first  time  at 
)at.  Andy  did  not  stop  there  —  hitting 
i  respectable  294.  Andy,  always  the 
jentleman,  and  big  leaguer  in  the  med- 
cal  profession  plans  to  be  with  us  on 
.aetare  Sunday  . . .  The  Class  would 
>e  honored  to  see  or  hear  from  Rev. 
:rancis  J.  Crump.  We  understand 
le  is  in  the  Philippines  —  formerly 

The  1940  football  team  was  to  be 
a  team  of  destiny.  Manned  by  16 
members  of  the  senior  class,  the 
team  marched  on  to  victory  with  an 
undefeated  season.  Even  greater 
prestige  was  heaped  upon  this 
team  when  they  received  an  invita- 
tion to  play  in  the  Sugar  Bowl  Classic 
against  Tennessee.  Victory!  and 
BC  was  crowned  National  Cham- 
pions, retiring  the  class  of  '41  from 
the  world  of  football  with  an  un- 
blemished record. 
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le  Rector  of  the  Oblate  Fathers  in 
/ashington,  D.C.  —  almost  called 
ather  Crump  as  we  remember  him, 
le  likeable  "Red"  . . .  Recall  on  our 
5th  interrupting  the  parade  of  Classes 
'hile  we  paused  at  home  plate  to 
reet  the  Captain  and  Short  Stop  of 
le  team  —  Ed   Densmore,  Jr.  and 
arney  Curtin's  of  happy  memory  son, 
im,  a  pitcher.  We  would  appreciate 
ny  other  similar  notes.  James  J.  Cur- 
:y,  Esq.  of  Wakefield,  has  a  son  who 
;  pitcher  on  the  Varsity —  like  father, 
ke  son.  We  must  get  out  in  the  spring 
3  see  if  Junior  has  inherited  that  jug 
andle  swoop  of  his  father . .  .  Jim  Heg- 
ie  and  Harry  Downes'  sons  partic- 
jated  in  football  and  hockey.    Ed 
lownes  captained  the  varsity  hockey 
sam  .  .  .  Interesting  is  the  fact  that 
)r.  Richard  S.  T.  Nugent's  father  was 
ie  only  BC  graduate  to  have  a  son  in 
ur  Class  1932  .. .  Alert!  Nota  Bene 
-1972  will  be  our  40th  Anniversary 
ear.  Some  celebration  plans  have 
een  discussed  —  please  communi- 
ate  suggestions  to  your  Officers: 
ohn  Connor,  24  Crestwood  Circle, 
Jorwood,  762-6366;  Peter  C.  Quinn, 
6  Dover  Terrace,  Westwood,  326-7062; 
nd  Edward  M.  Gallagher,  161  Lee 
Street,  Brookline,  566-1429  and  742- 
111  ...  Rallying  point  will  be  Arthur 
:iedler's  Pops  Concert  at  Roberts 
Centre  on  Saturday  afternoon  . . .  Any- 
one heard  from  the  Pawtucket  Club 
-  or  the  bus  driver?  . . .  The  "Summer- 
ime  Edgar  Hoover"  of  Harwich,  Cape 


Cod,  the  colorful  pedagogue,  George 
Colbert  is  reputed  to  have  answered 
a  phone  call  from  a  troubled  citizen 
who  said  that  two  men  were  fighting 
on  the  Harwich-Chatham  line  —  and 
wanted  to  know  what  he  should  do. 
The  ever  quick-witted  "Coopie"  replied 

—  "Push  them  into  Chatham"  .  . .  Na- 
tionally proclaimed  via  TV  Chaplain 

of  the  Kansas  City  Chiefs,  Father  Burke, 
alias  Monsignor  Vincent  Mackey,  Pas- 
tor of  St.  Cecelia's  Church,  Boston, 
practically  restored  to  good  health 
. . .  Joseph  Rogers,  our  Salutatorian,  for 
past  five  years  an  international  traveler 

—  Russia,  Manila,  Thailand,  Rangoon, 
etc.  Look  forward  to  his  return  and 
toasts  in  all  languages.  Veere  interest- 
ing! . .  .  Memo  to  Class  Prophet  Wil- 
liam T.  Connor  —  do  you  have  a  copy 
of  Class  Prophecy?  All  of  us  would 
enjoy  reading  . .  .  John  D.  Brooks  — 
Editor  Record-American  —  John,  plan 
to  take  in  some  of  the  Alumfli  and 
Class  affairs  in  1972  .  .  .  Gerald  V. 
Hern,  Executive  Blue  Cross-Blue 
Shield  —  claims  that  what  you  don't 
publish  is  as  important  as  what  you 

do  publish  . . .  Rev.  Joseph  J.  Connor, 
S.J.  —  Father  Joe,  could  you  join  us 
Laetare  Sunday?  We  will  not  request 
your  famous  'fight  talk  in  Latin' . . . 
To  Daniel  J.  Larkin,  Jr.,  Editor,  Boston 
Evening  Globe,  —  Dan,  you  were  the 
first  of  our  Class  in  practicality  to 
understand  the  major-minor  premises 
and  conclusion  of  the  thesis  on  mar- 
riage —  kindly  acquaint  us  with  the 
progress  to  date  . . .  Bill  Cannon,  Father 
Fran  Finnegan,  Felix  Albano,  Harry 
Downes,  Ed  Reardon,  —  Requiescant 
in  Pacem  —  comes  vividly  to  mind 
as  we  approach  Laetare  Sunday  — 
they  were  regular  participants." 

'30  Class  Correspondent  is  John  F. 
Dwyer,  (165  Blue  Hills  Parkway,  Milton, 
Mass.  02187),  and  this  is  his  class  re- 
port. "Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  J.  Reagan 
enjoyed  a  two  weeks'  cruise  of  the 
Caribbean  in  January  . . .  Father  Vic- 
tor J.  Donovan,  C.P.,  after  enjoying 
two  years  of  Boston  Social  Life,  is  now 
Chaplain  and  Retreat  Master  of  the 
New  Women's  Retreat  House  for  the 
Scranton,  Pa.  Diocese  at  631  Griffin 
Pond  Road,  Clarks  Summit,  Pennsyl- 
vania 18411.  Father  Victor  conveyed 
his  regards  to  all  his  classmates." 

'29  Class  Correspondent  is  Leo  Shea, 
(11  Orient  Place,  Melrose,  Mass.),  and 
this  is  his  class  report.  "Sympathy 
of  the  class  to  Bob  and  Marion  Buck  on 
the  accidental  death  of  Peter,  '66,  on 
December  26  ...  At  the  Hockey  games 


on  campus  Fr.  Leo  O'Keefe,  S.J.,  Barr 
Dolan,  Ed  Murray,  etc.  representing 
'29  . . .  Father  Thomas  Quirk  '26,  a 
Maryknoll  missioner  for  40  years  in  the 
Orient,  has  returned  to  Boston.  His 
late  brother  Father  David  Quirk  '29 
was  a  diocesan  priest  in  New  Hamp- 
shire .  .  .  Father  Leo  Shea  (small  f) 
accompanied  his  son  Fr.  Leo  Shea, 
MM,  to  Europe  and  remained  in  Rome 
while  Fr.  Leo  made  an  inspection  trip 
of  Maryknoll  missions  in  Tanzania 
and  Kenya  this  fall." 

'28  Class  correspondent  is  Maurice  J. 
Downey  (15  Dell  Avenue,  Hyde  Park, 
Mass.  02136),  and  this  is  his  class  re- 
port. "Last  Thanksgiving  Day  the 
athletic  field  at  Athol  High  School  was 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  our  class- 


mate, Tom  O'Brien,  who  captained  the 
football  team  in  our  senior  year.  For 
many  years  Tom  taught  and  coached 
with  success  and  distinction  at  Athol 
High  .  .  .  Bill  Harrington  is  an  admin- 
istrator with  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  with  offices  in  the  J.F.K.  Build- 
ing, Government  Center . . .  Nearby  in 
the  new  Boston  City  Hall,  Paul  McCarty 
devotes  all  his  time  to  helping  military 
veterans  solve  the  many  problems  that 
beset  them  ...  At  the  December  meet- 
ing of  the  Gridiron  Club,  John  Kelleher, 
was  called  upon,  as  he  has  been  for 
many  years,  to  summarize  the  reasons 
why  the  Bulger  Lowe  award  was  given 
to  the  outstanding  collegiate  football 
player  in  New  England.  John's  assign- 
ment was  made  esier  this  year  be- 
cause Fred  Willis  was  the  recipient  of 
the  honor . . .  Jim  Duffy,  William  (Doc) 
Nolan  and  Maurice  Downey  were  in  the 
jampacked  audience  ...  Dr.  George 
Allen  is  busier  than  ever  taking  care  of 
his  large  medic  practice  in  Norwood 
...  Ed  Becherer  is  a  registered  realtor 
specializing  in  both  residential  and 
industrial  properties  in  the  Newton 
area  .  . .  Heartiest  congratulations  to 
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Brian  McNienimen,  the  son  of  our  late 
classmate,  Judge  Fred  McNienimen, 
who  recently  passed  the  bar  examina- 
tion. Brian  is  now  in  the  private  prac- 
tice of  law  .  . .  Norman  Steele,  at  last 
reports,  was  still  administering  real 
estate  matters  for  the  Boston  Housing 
Authority  ...  Dr.  Salvatore  Scelso,  a 
distinguished  graduate  of  Boston  Uni- 
versity Medical  School,  is  living  in 
Medford  where  he  is  practicing  medi- 
cine . .  .  Dick  Condon,  Jack  Doherty, 
Pat  Tompkins  and  your  Scribe  cheered 
the  Boston  College  hockey  team  to 
victory  over  Dartmouth  in  the  ECAC 
Christmas  Tournament  held  at  the 
Boston  Garden." 

'27  Class  Correspondent  is  John  J. 
Buckley,  (103  Williams  Avenue,  Hyde 
Park,  Mass.),  and  this  is  his  class  re- 
port. "Honored  .  .  .  Joe  McKenney  as 
one  of  the  inaugural  selections  among 
former  Gold  and  Maroon  athletes  for 
the  BC  Hall  of  Fame.  Joe  was  also 
Master  of  Ceremonies  at  the  Gridiron 
Club's  Bulger  Lowe  Award  dinner  when 
our  own  Fred  Willis  was  named  the 
latest  recipient . . .  Retired  .  .  .  Bill 
Marnell,  Professor  of  English  Litera- 
ture at  Boston  State  College;  Jim  Cot- 
ter, Headmaster  of  Chelsea  High 
School;  and  Jack  Buckley,  Head  of 
Modern  Languages  Dept.,  Hyde  Park 
High  .  . .  Lend-lease  assignment . . . 
Monsignor  Walter  Leach  to  the  Catholic 
Diocese  of  Sweden  where  he  spent 
five  months  as  mission  consultant  to 
the  Bishop  of  Sweden;  and  Dr.  Dan 
O'Leary  to  the  government  of  Greece 
for  summer  study  of  grave  matters  of 
state  . .  .  May  they  rest  in  peace  .  .  .  Ray 
Finnegan,  former  day  editor  of  the 
Boston  Globe;  and  Rev.  Henry  Pender, 
parish  priest  in  Lubec,  Maine  . . .  Wed- 
ding bells  ...  for  the  daughter  of  Pres. 
Frank  X.  Sullivan,  Frances  Johanna, 
married  last  July  to  Arthur  Donovan. 
The  newlyweds  are  both  teachers  in 
the  Boston  school  system  . . .  Recuper- 
ating from  serious  illnesses  . .  .  Msgr. 
Joseph  W.  Sullivan,  Col.  Leo  Keefe, 
and  Phil  McArdle  .  . .  Late  flashes  . . . 
Joe  McKenney  made  Vice-Pres., 
Brighton  Co-op  Bank;  Bill  Fitzgerald 
retired  from  position  of  Director  of 
Libraries,  Marquette  University;  and 


Tom  Murphy  made  Chairman  of  Cam- 
bridge Redevelopment  Authority." 

'26  Class  Correspondent  is  Bill  Cun- 
ningham, (36  Hampden  Drive,  Norwood, 
Mass.  02062),  and  this  is  his  class  re- 
port. "We  must  condition  ourselves  to 
the  fact  that  as  we  get  older  our  notes 
will  contain  more  and  more  obituaries. 
We  are  sorry  to  report  that  "Long" 
Frank  McOwen  died  suddenly  last 
year.  He  had  been  in  charge  of  the 
Audio  Visual  Department  of  the  Somer- 
vi He  School  System  . . .  Frank  Russell 
died  recently  in  Washington.  He  had 
spent  a  life-time  in  government  service. 
Even  though  we  had  not  seen  much  of 
him  in  recent  years,  it  was  a  shock  to 
read  also  of  the  death  of  Father  Jim 
Lally.  Our  memories  of  Father  Jim  go 
way  back,  not  only  to  our  college  days, 
but  to  those  depression  days  when  Jim 
was  fortunate  enough  to  work  for  Con 
Edison  in  New  York.  His  vocation  came 
after  a  few  years  in  the  business  world. 
We  will  miss  all  three  of  these  old 
friends  .  .  .  George  O'Brien,  who  had 
been  living  in  Medford,  died  last  year. 
He  was  a  Senior  Supervisor  for  Mass. 
Dept.  of  Rehabilitation.  His  wife  Mary 
and  a  son,  Hugh,  are  still  living.  We 
remember  George  as  a  manager  of  the 
hockey  team  in  the  dear  old  days  .  . . 
Joe  Hughes  retired  in  December  from 
the  Boston  School  System  where  he 
had  for  many  years  been  the  Principal 
of  the  Francis  Parkman  School  in 
Forest  Hills.  I  have  seen  him  on  oc- 
casion and  he  is  in  good  health,  except 
for  a  gimpy  knee  which  slows  up  his 
speed  on  the  golf  course.  He  has  no 
plans  for  retirement  activity  to  date  . . . 
That  traveler,  Johnny  Dooley,  spent  a 
week  in  Bermuda  last  month  where,  as 
might  be  expected,  he  golfed  until  the 
rains  came.  He  had  plenty  of  them, 
that  particular  week,  but  they  tell  me 
that  had  he  gone  there  two  weeks  later, 
as  did  some  friends  of  mine,  he  would 
have  found  the  weather  excellent." 


'25  Class  correspondent  is  Philip  J. 
Callan  (57  Freeman  Street,  Auburndale, 
Mass.  02166)  and  the  following  is  his 
class  report . . .  "Wishing  all  of  you, 
peace,  happiness  and  good  health  in 


1971  . . .  Can  report  that  Larry  Brown, 
Bill  Glavin,  George  Paul  Smith,  Dan 
Lynch  (Belmont),  Sonny  Foley,  Al  Hy- 
land,  John  Hanrahan,  Charlie  Monahan, 
Jack  McDonald,  Ed  O'Neil,  and  Lester 
Callahan  are  enjoying  good  health  . . . 
Also  another  interesting  letter  from 
Bill  O'Brien,  Dunroven  Farm,  Dundee, 
Illinois.  He  regrets  that  he  was  unable 
to  attend  our  reunion,  but  will  let  noth-  • 
ing  interfere  with  our  50th  gathering, 
God  willing  .  .  .  Jim  and  Catherine 
Murphy  flew  to  Portland,  Oregon  during 
Christmas  holidays  to  visit  their  daugh- 
ter and  family  .  . .  Latest  classmate  to 
die  is  our  beloved  Joe  Kozlowski,  whose 
sudden  death  on  December  22  was  a 
shock  to  all  of  us.  Joe  was  a  real  gentle 
man,  a  gem  in  a  great  class,  and  will 
be  greatly  missed  at  future  gatherings 
. . .  Our  deepest  sympathy  is  extended 
to  his  wife,  Kate,  and  to  all  other  mem- 
bers of  his  fine  family." 

'22  Class  Correspondent  is  Nathaniel 
J.  Hasenfus,  (15  Kirk  Street,  West  Rox- 
bury,  Mass.  02132),  and  this  is  his  class 
report.  "Among  the  recent  retirees  of 
the  class  are  Leonard  Dolan,  track  star 
of  one  day,  from  his  duties  in  Boston 
City  government;  Walter  Markham, 
former  Director  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion for  the  State  of  Massachusetts;  and 
Bernard  Farrell,  Raytheon  official  and 
a  former  alderman  in  the  city  of  New- 
ton. All  three  men  have  had  very 
successful  careers.  We  wish  them  a 
long  and  happy  retirement . .  .  The  Hall 
of  Fame  Committee  wishes  to  thank  th< 
classmates  who  attended  the  October 
ninth  dinner  and  the  Penn  State  game 
the  following  day.  Seen  at  one  or  the 
other  were  Monsignor  Doyle,  Bill 
Kelliher,  Walter  McSwineey,  Bill 
Sheehan,  and  Arthur  Mullin.  These 
men  are  all  loyal  BC  rooters.  Hall  of 
Famer  Jack  Driscoll  was  represented 
by  his  brother  George  who  received 
Jake's  plaque  for  the  IC4A  champion 
quarter-miler.  One  thousand  attended 
what  was  the  greatest  athletic  dinner 
since  the  Sugar  Bowl  banquet .  . . 
Speaking  of  Hall  of  Fame  dinners,  we 
all  remember  the  great  Rusty  Yarnell, 
perhaps  best  U.  of  Vermont  athlete  of  j 
all  time,  who  dueled  Chuck  Darling  ami 
equalled  him  as  a  punter  in  1923-24. 
Rusty,  now  Director  of  Athletics  at 
Lowell  Technological  Institute,  has 
been  named  a  member  of  the  Baseball 
Coaches  Hall  of  Fame  and  will  be  in- 
ducted at  Houston,  Texas,  on  January 
10.  Congratulations  to  you,  Rusty  — 
you  were  one  of  BC's  most  respected 
opponents  . . .  Sympathy  of  the  class  is 
extended  to  Ernest  Garbarino  on  the 
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ssing  of  his  wife  in  October ...  I  ask 
classmates  to  send  in  notes  of  their 
ings  and  the  successes  of  their  chil- 
3n  and  even  their  children's  children, 
ir  numbers  are  growing  thin  year  by 
ar . . .  Latest  classmate  to  pass  on  is 
;  genial  and  always-happy  Henry 
;Dermott,  who  was  with  us  both  at 
;  High  and  BC.   Henry  was  one  of  the 
>st  popular  of  all  our  fellow  students 
his  disposition  was  such  that  every- 
e  cherished  him  as  a  friend.  To  his 
'e  and  family  we  all  express  our  most 
icere  sympathy,  for  their  sorrow  is 
rs,  too." 

i  Class  Correspondent  is  Bob  Pyne, 
)  Presley  Street,  Maiden,  Mass. 
148),  and  this  is  his  class  report, 
ob  Brawley,  at  the  Veteran's  Hospi- 
,  Jamaica  Plain,  is  showing  signs  of 
provement.  Please  remember  him 
/our  prayers.  Get  well  cards  would 
appreciated  ...  Dr.  Neil  O'Connor, 
mer  President  of  BC  Alumni  Associa- 
n,  left  Miami  on  Dec.  20,  for  a  four 
inth's  trip  around  the  world.  We 
cerely  hope  he  had  a  successful  de- 
rture  this  time.  Sudden  illness  threw 
ilock  on  his  previous  attempt  to 
ard  the  vessel ...  Ed  Finnigan  is 
operating  at  the  Normandie  Nursing 
me,  Main  Street,  Melrose.  He  keeps 
i  smile  and  pleasing  disposition  after 
ee  serious  operations.  Take  a  trip 
d  pay  him  a  visit . . .  John  Ring  had 

The  campus  craze  of  goldfish  jCj 

swallowing  started  on  March  3, 1939.  Urn 

The  rage  took  hold  and  on  a  $50  bet,  JKj 

Irving  M.Clark  at  Harvard  swallowed  «=j 

24,  using  orange  juice  as  a  chaser.  R) 

He  was  outdone  by  one  goldfish  by  r?. 

a  junior  at  U.  of  Pennsylvania  (|)J 
and  Donald  V.  Mulcahy  of  Boston 

College  topped  that  with  29!   (Don  jg] 

is  remembered  in  the  yearbook  as  is.1 

one  of  the  "greatest  class  disrupters  Uli 

in  the  college".)  ~ 

At  this  point  the  Boston  Animal  EJ 

Rescue  League  stood  up  in  defense  eri 

of  the  goldfish  . . .  and  Boston  Col-  El 

lege  issued  a  warning  to  its  students  pC] 

that  no  more  contests  of  the  gold-  fc!/ 

fish  swallowing  variety  would  be  i-jji 

tolerated.  ISJ 
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operation  recently  and  is  at  home 
operating  . .  .  Received  a  nice 
iristmas  card  from  Leo  Aicardi,  Ft. 
uderdale,  Florida.  He  was  delighted 
th  the  book  ends  received  from  the 
liege.  The  old  grads  are  not  forgotten 
their  Alma  Mater .  . .  Walter  Kiley 


sends  greetings  to  all  from  Seattle, 
Washington.  He  regrets  his  inability 
to  be  present  at  our  50th  anniversary. 
If  your  creditors  chase  you  West,  please 
don't  forget  that  a  haven  awaits  you  at 
921  11th  Avenue,  East,  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington .  .  .  Ray  Kiley  is  reading  BRIDGE 
at  11270  First  Street  East,  Treasure 
Island,  Florida,  33706.  He  requests  a 
list  of  all  the  living  members  of  the 
Class  and  also  the  names  of  their 
wives.  That  undoubtedly  is  a  good 


idea.  If  the  old  grads  can't  communi- 
cate with  the  present  generation,  then 
let  them  learn  the  art  of  communication 
by  practicing  on  their  contemporaries 
. .  .  The  sympathy  of  the  class  is  ex- 
tended to  Cleo  Brawley  on  the  death  of 
her  uncle  . .  .  Also  to  Tom  Gately  on  the 
death  of  his  sister . . .  The  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Acton  are  still  on  Cloud 
Nine  enjoying  their  honeymoon  . . .  We 
miss  you,  Bob!" 


'19  Class  Correspondent  is  Frances 
Roland,  (10  Homewood  Road,  West 
Roxbury,  Mass.  02132),  and  this  is  his 
class  report.  "Rt.  Rev.  John  R.  Wall 
died  on  December  25,  1970.  Monsignor 
Wall  was  ordained  in  1924  together 
with  eight  other  members  of  our  class. 
As  a  curate  he  was  assigned  to  the 
parish  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  Charles- 
town,  to  St.  Ambrose,  Dorchester,  and 
to  the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Cross.  As 
pastor  he  served  at  the  parish  of  St. 
Cecilia's  in  Ashland,  Mary  Immaculate 
of  Lourdes  in  Newton  and  St.  Joseph's 
in  Belmont.  He  was  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  monsignor  in  1957.  Monsignor 
Wall  was  also  a  Professor  of  Sociology 
at  Emmanuel  College,  Boston.  A  con- 
celebrated  Mass  was  offered  in  the 
Sacred  Heart  Church,  Roslindale,  by 


Most  Rev.  Jeremiah  F.  Minihan,  Rt.  Rev. 
Charles  A.  Finn  and  Rt.  Rev.  Frederick 
G.  Driscoll.  The  eulogist  was  Rev. 
Joseph  McCready,  S.J." 

'16  Class  Correspondent  is  James  L. 
O'Brien  (41  Pond  Circle,  Jamaica  Plain, 
Mass.  02130),  and  this  is  his  Class  re- 
port. "Cardinal  Cushing  our  most  be- 
loved priest  wanted  to  honor  Monsignor 
Mclnnis  on  his  Golden  Jubilee  and 
made  a  great  sacrifice  by  attending 
the  Monsignor's  Mass  of  Thanksgiving. 
It  was  probably  his  last  outing.  Kindly 
remember  the  Cardinal  in  your  prayers 
. .  .  We  were  all  saddened  by  the  death 
of  our  beloved  classmate  Frank  Reyn- 
olds. Frank  was  ever  loyal  to  BC  and  as 
Graduate  Manager,  he  was  responsible 
for  BC's  athletic  greatness  in  the 
twenties." 

'15  Class  Correspondent  is  Philip  J. 
Bond,  (18  Houston  Street,  West  Rox- 
bury, Mass.  02132),  and  this  is  his  class 
report.  "Congratulations  to  the  George 
Hennessy  Family!  George's  daughter, 
Dr.  Helen  Hennessy  Vendler,  has  been 
awarded  the  first  annual  James  Lowell 
prize  of  the  Modern  Language  Associa- 
tion of  America.  The  award  is  given 
for  an  outstanding  literary  study  "On 
Extended  Wings",  Wallace  Stevens' 
Longer  Poems  .  .  .  The  Class  mourns 
the  death  of  a  classmate,  Rev.  Daniel 
J.  O'Keefe,  former  pastor  of  St. 
Theresa's,  Billerica,  where  he  re- 
mained until  his  retirement  to  Regina 
Cleri  in  1966  .  . .  John  J.  Walsh  and  his 
wife  celebrated  their  Golden  Wedding 
Anniversary  on  April  7,  1970.   On 
October,  24,  1970  John's  son's  daugh- 
ter, Deborah  Ann,  was  married  to 
Thomas  F.  True,  Third,  who  attends 
Boston  College.  Deborah  is  a  graduate 
of  Emmanuel  College.  The  Walshes 
have  19  grandchildren  and  one  great- 
grandchild . . .  Rev.  John  J.  Allston,  re- 
tired pastor  of  St.  Joseph's  Parish, 
Quincy  Point,  is  living  with  his  sister, 
Mrs.  Mildred  Hussey  at  137  Gallivan 
Boulevard,  Dorchester.  He  would  like 
to  hear  from  the  boys.  Telephone: 
296-6919." 
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Tlie  Heights 

Miss  the  old  paper? 

Why  not  get  a  subscription 

for  $4.00 


Name . 


Address. 


City. 


State. 


.Zip. 


Please  make  checks  payable  to  The  Heights,  and 
address  subscription  to  The  Heights,  McElroy  102, 
Boston  College,  Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts  02167. 


Pothier    Brothers 
-Printers 


OFFSET  LITHOGRAPHERS 
AND  PRINTERS 


INCORPORATED 


21  LOCUST  ST. 

MEDFORD 

MASSACHUSETTS 


iiLiiSat- 


J.    LARRY    POTHIER    •    ROLAND    P.    POTHIER 


(  AT  A  LOSS 
'  FOR 
GIFT  IDEAS? 


Boston  College  chairs 
make  great  gifts! 


Hubbard  Arm  Chair 


-Hubbard  Arm  Chair-  $45.00 
-Boston  Rocker-  45.00 

-Child's  Rocker-  22.50 

-Liberty  Side  Chair-        35.00 
-Thumb  Back-  25.00 

All  chairs  are  available  in  black  or  maple  with  gold  trim. 
Massachusetts  residents  add  3%  sales  tax. 
Shipping  additional 

-Call  or  write  the  Boston  College  Bookstore, 
Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts  02167 
(617)  969-0100,  extension  588 


THE  NEW  FAMILY  OF  NONDESTRUCTIVE 

TESTING  PRODUCTS  FROM  PANAMETRICS 
As  the  result  of  10  years  efforts  involving  R&D  for 
industrial  companies  and  government  laboratories  we  have 
generated  a  new  family  of  products,  new  testing  concepts 
and  new  measurement  methods  for  such  applications  as 
moisture,  for  ultrasonic  NDT  testing  and  for  x-ray  spectro- 
chemical  analysis  of  metals  and  inorganic  materials.  If  you 
would  like  technical  information,  we  will  be  pleased  to  send 
you  a  brochure  describing  our  products.  One  of  our 
technical  sales  engineers  will  also  be  happy  to  discuss  with 
you  the  application  of  our  instruments  to  your  problems. 
These  new  Products  include: 

Aluminum   Oxide  Hygrometer   1000  -  a  water  vapor 
transducer  for  dew  points  from  +70  F  to  -100  F  in 
gasses  and  liquids 
Panalyzer   4000  -  an  X-ray  spectrochemical  analyzer 

for  liquids,  powders  and  solids 
Panatek    3000    -    a    general    purpose   or    refrigerant, 

ultrasensitive  Leak  Detector 
Panatherm  5010  --  an  ultrasonic  instrument  for 
measuring  temperature  and  physical  properties  to 
3000JC 
Ultrasonic  Transducers  -  a  series  of  broadband  trans- 
ducers covering  overlapping  decades  in  fre- 
quencies. Spectrum  analysis  in  frequency  domain 


3 

ESTERLINE 


PANAMETRICS 

A  subsidiary  of  Esterline  Corporation 

221  Crescent  St.,  Waltham,  Mass.  02154 
Tel:  617  899  2719 
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THIS  HAPPENS  AT  ARBOR 
MANY  TIMES  A  DAY. 


It  could  help  you  complete  your  project  faster,  more  economically  and  at 
greater  profit  whether  you're  building  apartments,  motels,  college  housing. 


Arbor  Modules  is  a  great  new  FHA-approved  method  of  building.  With 
beautifully  designed,  modular  building  blocks.  Building  modules  that  come 
in  a  choice  of  handsome  designs,  ranging  from  classic  to  contemporary. 
Building  modules  that  we  deliver  complete  to  a  building  site,  completely 
ready  to  set  in  place  on  foundations.  Building  modules  that  can  be  put 
together  by  Arbor-supervised  crews  in  just  o  few  days'  time.  So  that  anything 
you're  building  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  sooner  and  returning  your 
investment  plus  profit  sooner. 

Arbor  Modules  offers  you  a  total  design  service,  too.  Because  we  can  make 
top  technical  advisors  available  to  you  to  help  with  everything  from  site 


planning  to  project  completion. 

Building  a  home  this  modern  way  eliminates  headaches,  hang-ups,  hold-ups. 
And  you  can  build  any  kind  of  house  this  way.  Single  family,  year  'round 
homes.  Weekend  and  vacation  homes.  Even  multi-family  apartment  com- 
plexes. With  heating,  plumbing,  wiring  all  in  place.  With  walls  finished.  With 
floors  covered  (and  carpeted).  With  fully  equipped  baths  and  modern  kitchens. 
Send  us  this  coupon  and  we'll  send  you  a  brochure  that  will  open  up  a  whole 
new  world  of  building  possibilities  for  you.  With  Arbor  Modules.  The  great 
new  way  to  build. 


ARBOR 
MODULES 
IINC. 


Arbor   Modules,   Inc., 
P.O.    Box  2359, 
Waterbury,   Conn.   06720 
(BC-70) 


£1970  by  Arbor  Mod u I 
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The  sign  of  simple  activity.  The  efforts 
of  mankind  fill  the  space  assigned  to 
them,  traversing  it  throughout. 


The  multiform  activities  of  mankind 
are  shown  by  repeating  the  preceding 
figure  several  times  over  in  different 
compartments. 


Orderliness.  The  square  is  itself  a 
sign  of  order,  and  fits  perfectly  into  i 
similar  figure,  and  that  is  also  the  fu 
damental  principal  of  every  thing  wil 
which  we  surround  ourselves. 


This  is  destruction,  or  disorder,  in 
which  all  concord  disappears,  and 
confusion  takes  the  place  of  harmony. 


The  triceps,  a  symbol  of  heavenly 
power.  By  tracing  its  perimeter  from 
the  apex  back  to  the  apex  we  realize 
the  meaning  of  the  words:  "The  Will 
of  God,  descending  upon  the  world, 
sways  to  and  fro  over  the  earth  and 
returns  again  on  high." 


These  ancient  symbols  say  something  to  us,  perhaps,  of  the  grand  project  and  possibility  which  is  a  Christian  univer 
in  the  1970's. 
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